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Stanford’s Program of University Personnel 
Research 


By Lewis M. TERMAN AND Karu M. Cownery, Leland Stanford Jr. University 


Three hundred thirty-five thousand dollars a year—one-third of 
Stanford’s instructional budget—was being spent on the at- 
tempt to educate unsatisfactory or doubtful student material. 
How some of this waste is now being conserved is here described 
by Professor Terman and the recently appointed Director of 
Personnel Research at Stanford, Dr. Cowdery. 


A i {HIS paper gives a brief account 
of what has been accom- 
plished at Stanford Uni- 

versity, to date, in the way of student 
personnel work; what is definitely 
planned tor the immediate future; and 
what it is hoped the service may ulti- 
mately include. 


MONEY COST OF TEACHING POOR 
STUDENTS 


In March, 1921, one of the writers 
(Terman) was invited to address the 
local Faculty Forum on the use of 
intelligence tests in colleges and uni- 
versities. In this address’ typical 
findings in other institutions of higher 
education were summarized and argu- 
ments were presented favoring the 
adoption of such tests at Stanford. 
It was shown that the students dis- 
qualified for poor scholarship in an 
ordinary year were costing the Uni- 
versity, before disqualification, a total 
of approximately $105,000 over and 

1 Intelligence Tests in Colleges and Uni- 


versities. L. M. Terman. School and So- 
ciety, April 23, 1921, Vol. 13, pp. 41-93. 


above their tuition fees. This was 
about 12 per cent of the University’s 
total annual budget for instructional 
purposes. At that time the students 
on probation were being carried at an 
annual cost of about $230,000. Al- 
together, the University was spending, 
roughly, a third of its instructional 
budget on material officially labeled 
unsatisfactory or doubtful. 


EXPERIMENT IN SELECTING BETTER 
STUDENTS 


A few months later, on recom- 
mendation of the scholarship com- 
mittee and of the executive committee, 
the Academic Council voted to require 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion of all new undergraduate students. 
The requirement was expressly in the 
nature of an experiment, as the score 
earned in the examination was in no 
way to affect the student’s matricula- 
tion. The work was placed in charge 
of a special committee, designated as 
the Committee for Investigation of 
Student Ability. At the end of two 
years, in the autumn of 1923, this 
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committee published a fairly detailed 
report? of the results of the tests to 
that date, with averages and score 
distributions for each quarter of the 
school year; comparisons of scores by 
sex, age, major departments, and 
student activity groups; and numerous 
correlations of test scores with scholar- 
ship records. The report closed with 
the recommendation that the Thorn- 
dike test be required of undergraduate 
students prior to matriculation, that 
matriculation be denied to candidates 
scoring below 50, and that the intelli- 
gence score be taken into account in 
filling the quota from candidates ex- 
ceeding this minimum. The recom- 
mendation was adopted by the 
Academic Council, notwithstanding 
the vigorous opposition of a small 
minority, and the use of the tests for 
purposes of selection began in the 
spring of 1924. Under the auspices 
of the admissions committee, Mr. 
Cowdery and his assistant gave the 
tests at 35 centers in California in 
1924, and at 37 centers in 1925. 
Each year the test is also given in 
various centers throughout the country 
for the convenience of applicants from 
other states. 


HOW THE QUALITY HAS BEEN 
IMPROVED 


In 1924, 1368 candidates took the 
examination in competition for the 
803 places to be filled. Evidently the 
requirement had the desired effect of 
scaring away some of the dullards who 
would otherwise have reached us, and 
of attracting a goodly proportion of 


2 “Report of Sub-Committee of Com- 
mittee on Scholarship on Student Ability.”’ 
Stanford University, 1923. 
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high-scoring candidates; for, whereas 
the average score of matriculated stu- 
dents in 1921 and 1922 had been only 
71, the average score of applicants 
was 75.36 last year, and this year 
77.1. Since there are so many more 
applicants above 50 than can be 
accepted, the intelligence test score is 
often the deciding factor in making the 
selection. The average Thorndike 
score of accepted candidates was 78.7 
last year, this year it will probably be 
80 or higher. In other words, the 
average score of entering students has 
been lifted about ten points in two 
years, or two-thirds of a standard 
deviation of the distribution, and at 
the same time the doors of the Uni- 
versity have been definitely closed to 
candidates ranking in the lowest decile 
of our former student body. By giving 
suitable publicity to the fact that 
Stanford is in the market for brains, 
and by slightly increasing the weight 
given to the intelligence score in the 
sifting of applicants, it would be possi- 
ble to set the lower limit at what was 
once our average, and to bring the 
average to a point which was formerly 
reached by only 10 or 15 per cent of 
our student body. 

During the year for which figures 
were quoted at the beginning of this 
article, exactly 30 per cent of the student 
population were placed upon probation 
or were disqualified on account of poor 
scholarship. The average percentage 
for this and the three years following 
was 28.5. In contrast to this situation 
is that of 1924-5, the first year in which 
the selection of new students was based 
partially upon intelligence test results. 
The proportion of students coming to 
committee attention for low scholar- 
ship dropped to 21.8 per cent. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 


This year a new step has been taken 
by the appointment of a Director of 
Personnel Research (Mr. Cowdery). 
The position is attached to the Regis- 
trar’s office, but no restrictions have 
been placed on the kinds of services 
that may be rendered. Beyond the 
fact that the Director will have charge 
of the entering intelligence examina- 
tion, the recording and reporting of its 
results, and the comparison of score 
and scholarship records, the position 
bids fair to become whatever he can 
make it. Plans for the first year 
include, in addition to the above, the 
inauguration of special aptitude tests 
and the continuation of work already 
begun on the statistical evaluation of 
various items in the application cre- 
dentials and on the diagnosis of 
vocational interests. 


Indices of vocational interest 


The test of vocational interest which 
is being investigated is a modification 
of the test proposed by B. V. Moore, 
Freyd and Yoakum. In its revised 
form this test segregates into three 
groups, practicing lawyers, doctors, and 
engineers, so effectively that not more 
than 15 per cent of those in any 
one group overlap the curve of any 
other group. The differentiation is 
almost as clear-cut for students just 
graduating in law, medicine, and en- 
gineering, and is similar for freshmen 
students who record themselves as 
prospective majors in these three sub- 
jects. During the past year the test 
has been given to about 508 Stanford 
students, a large proportion of whom 
asked for it as an aid in the selection 
of a profession. 
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One task for the immediate future 
is to revise and extend the interest test 
so that it will differentiate among a 
larger number of vocational interest 
types, and to devise other measures 
of vocational interests in order to 
render the diagnosis more certain. 
Two of the supplementary methods 
which are to be tried have already 
been tentatively decided upon. One 
is a test of the range of spontaneously 
acquired, non-academic information in 
each of several fields (such as biological 
science, physical science, mechanics, 
literature, the arts, history, civics, 
business, and law), on the theory that 
such information will prove to be an 
index of interest trends. The other 
is a free association test, resembling 
that used by Wyman as a measure 
of intellectual, social, and activity 
interests, but different in that it will 
use stimulus words specially selected 
to yield responses sensitive to the 
influence of underlying interests 
having vocational significance. Here 
it may be necessary to deal with a 
smaller number of interest catagories 
of the more fundamental sort; perhaps 
science as one, the humanities as 
another, and industry and commerce 
asathird. Investigation will show to 
what extent these catagories may be 
broken up, but at least an attempt will 
be made to differentiate between 
interests in physical and biological 
science. Such a battery of tests does 
not rest on the assumption that every 
youth is definitely classifiable in one 
or another of the vocational interest 
categories. For all we know, marked 
specialization of interest may be the 
exception rather than the rule; if so, 
it would still be important to identify 
the exceptions, and it would be impor- 
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tant to know that special ability rather 
than special interest was the crucial 
factor. 

The question may be raised whether 
specialization of vocational interest 
is not readily discoverable by intro- 
spection and self observation, without 
the aid of tests. The answer is em- 
phatically no. The youth has no 
certain intuitive knowledge as to the 
psychological nature of the interests 
which characterize successful men and 
women in the several professions. 
Moreover, he is often misled by 
parental bias, by the personal influence 
of a favorite teacher, by incomplete or 
inaccurate knowledge of vocations, 
and by numerous other circumstances 
of environment and training. Perhaps 
half or more of our college freshmen 
are very uncertain regarding their 
vocational interests, and the findings 
of one of the writers (Cowdery) indi- 
cate that some who feel fairly certain 
are probably in error. 


Tests of special aptitude 


To what degree students who score 
high on a general intelligence test 
may have vocationally significant 
special abilities, as well as specialized 
interests, and how common such 
special abilities or weaknesses are, is 
not known. It is conceivable that, 
given a high Thorndike score, interest 
may be the most important factor for 
one to take account of in deciding 
whether to pursue law, medicine, 
biology, psychology, physical science, 
linguistics, mathematics, engineering, 
teaching, or commerce. On the other 
hand, special abilities may, in some 
cases at least, be the more important. 
In music, painting, literature, and 
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mechanics, special abilities are prob- 
ably crucial. Perhaps the same is 
true of linguistics and mathematics, 
and it may be true of many other fields 
of accomplishment. 

Investigation in these lines is im- 
peratively called for. If peaks of 
special ability exist in the higher ranges 
of general intelligence, as they seem to 
exist in the middle and lower, it is 
time we were learning how to identify 
and triangulate them, for the waste in 
vocationally misplaced intelligence at 
the higher levels is a far more tragic 
affair than misplacement at the lower 
levels. When the potentially skillful 
mechanic becomes a third-rate sales- 
man, it is unfortunate; if a potential 
Shakespeare becomes a second rate 
scientist, or if a potential Darwin 
becomes a second rate poet, the whole 
world loses. 

More and more, the ablest of our 
youth are finding their way to the 
university. It is there that life career 
decisions of our brainest men and 
women take place. Scientific psy- 
chology has few if any more important 
tasks than that of working out diag- 
nostic methods which will afford valid 
data for the use of university students 
in deciding upon a life career. 

It is planned to begin at Stanford 
next year the application of certain 
special ability tests, including such as 
the Seashore tests of musical ability, 
the Thurstone tests of engineering 
aptitude, the MacQuarrie test of me- 
‘chanical aptitude, and the Zyve test 
of scientific ability. (The last two 
have not yet been published.) 

As rapidly as they become available, 
tests of mathematical ability, of 
literary appreciation, of aptitude for 
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linguistics, law, history, journalism, 
and business management, will be put 
to use. The taking of such tests, 
whether tests of interests or of special 
abilities, will be optional with students. 
Experience is showing that in order to 
secure subjects for a test of this nature 
it is only necessary to publish an 
announcement explaining briefly the 
purpose of the test and stating that 
those who take it will be given their 
interpreted scores. There is no reason 
why at any university some kind of 
psychological test should not be offered 
every Saturday forenoon, now one and 
now another, so that each type of 
test would be given several times in 
the course of a year. Students wish- 
ing to take a test could reasonably be 
charged a fee of twenty-five to fifty 
cents to cover the cost of blanks and 
clerical help. 


Personality traits 


It is our prediction that before many 
years a test service of this kind will be 
rendered in all our leading colleges and 
universities. It may go further and 
include also tests of character and 
personality traits. The Kent- 
Rosanoff test; Laird’s modification of 
the Woodworth questionnaire for the 
discovery of psychopathic tendencies; 
the Voelker, Cady, Raubenheimer, and 
Travis tests of character traits; 
Moore’s test of aggressiveness; Sy- 
mond’s test of conservatism and 
radicalism; Wyman’s test of in- 
tellectuality and sociality of interests; 
Landis’ tests of emotionality; Bird’s 
test of sense of humor; Martin’s test of 
physical strength; the standard tests 
of color blindness,—these give at least 
a hint of what we may look forward to 
in the field of personality testing. To 
predict such a development today is 
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less visionary than it would have been 
twenty years ago to predict that in the 
year 1925 school children by the 
million and college students by the 
hundred thousand would be given in- 
telligence tests. 


UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL SERVICE 


We have emphasized those phases of 
personnel work which have to do with 
the qualifications, abilities and 
interests of students, and have dwelt 
especially on the need of research in 
new fields of testing and rating. But 
a personnel department can not confine 
itself exclusively to research. One of 
its most important functions is to 
serve the various committees and 
officers of the university who are 
carrying on the administration of 
teaching and student activities. It 
must be able to supply, on short 
notice, significant data needed by the 
committees on scholarship, admission, 
registration, vocational guidance, 
honors courses, graduation, etc. Co- 
operation with the dean of men and 
dean of women is definitely implied. 
The work of the appointment secre- 
tary could be made more effective by 
the use of data available from personnel 
research. Like the research division 
of a large industry, the personnel 
department of a university should, 
without the handicap of executive or 
instructional duties, be constantly en- 
gaged in testing the materials, proc- 
esses, and products with which the 
university is concerned. It must be 
able to supply many kinds of needed 
facts regarding student personnel, and 
a balanced interpretation of those 
facts, to the committees and adminis- 
trative officers who can most effec- 
tively put them to work. 


(Manuscript received August 8, 1925.) 


‘ 








Labor Turnover in the Coal Industry 


By ANNE BEZzANSON AND MARGARET SCHOENFELD, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Toward the understanding of the labor situation in the coal in- 
dustry, these writers, from the Industrial Research Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, contribute a minute and com- 
prehensive analysis of labor turnover in practically all the im- 


portant areas. 


In more than half of the thirty regions studied, 


a surprisingly high degree of stability was found. 


/ VHE United States Coal Com- 
mission collected data for 
the earnings study in suffi- 

ciently detailed form to serve as a 

basis for a series of studies on other 

phases of labor relations. The earn- 

ings form, known as L-l, was a 

transcription of the payroll, show- 

ing earnings and time worked by 
semi-monthly pay periods. Since the 
earnings record of each man was 
continued on the same line, any inter- 
ruption in employment of the length 
of two weeks was easily counted, 
though the cause of the interruption 
was not indicated. A turnover study 
based on these data must be limited, 
therefore, to a contrast of the variation 
in amount of shifting by the different 
occupational groups, between mines 
and between districts. 

Some uniform rule had to be adopted 
to determine when a man would be 
considered off the roll. An employee 


was regarded as separated from the 
roll if he failed to draw pay in two 
consecutive pay periods when the 
mine was in operation. 


The inter- 
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mittency of mine operation made 
some special ruling necessary. Nor- 
mally in an industrial concern the 
closing of the plant for any consider- 
able period would result in a wide 
dissemination of the working force. 
In the case of a mine it is usual to 
re-open with the major part of the 
original working force. Employees 
laid off in this way could not be con- 
sidered as separations. Idle periods 
were disregarded, therefore, in count- 
ing two pay periods of absence as a 
separation. Only those employees 
who did not report for work when 
the mine started were considered as 
having been dropped from the roll. 
The final figure for separations thus 
includes all resignations and dis- 
charges, but lay offs only in so far as 
employees did not return to work 
after a period of inactivity at their 
mine. 

The figure for entrances was made 
up by totalling the re-employments 
with the new hirings. Re-employ- 
ments, obviously, were employees who 
drew pay again after two or more pay 
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periods of consecutive absence. New 
hirings included all new names ap- 
pearing on the roll at any time during 
the year after the first pay period in 
January. 

The form of the reported data did 
not make possible any record of the 
length of service of mine employees. 
However, by an audit of the men who 
began and ended the year on the 
payroll of the same mine, a figure 
for stable force was secured which 
gives an index of the relative number 
of positions subjected to no change in 
personnel during 1921. 


DETERMINING TURNOVER RATIO 


The most difficult figure to obtain 
was the denominator for a turnover 
ratio. A figure of hours or attend- 
ance was not available. No record is 
kept of the time spent in the mine by 
minersin tonnage occupations—roughly 
60 per cent of all bituminous and 
40 per cent of all anthracite employees. 
At most mines the only indication of 
the attendance of a tonnage worker 
is furnished by the tipple record 
crediting the dumping of one or more 
cars of coal to the employee’s check 
number. An attendance figure based 
on this record is subject to an un- 
known error. On the one hand, 
one or more cars of coal from the 
previous day may be dumped in the 
morning and the employee credited 
despite the fact that he was not then 
in attendance; on the other hand, a 
whole day could be spent clearing 
away falls of rock, and doing other 
work preparatory to mining, when 
no coal was hoisted and no credit for 
attendance given. The tipple records, 
then, indicate only roughly the number 
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of days tonnage men start to work, 
and nothing of the length of time 
per start. 

In the case of day men a record of 
the number of days and hours is kept 
and it would seem possible to compute 
the number in attendance. The error 
of such a figure varies inversely with 
the regularity of mine operation. A 
mine is considered in operation when 
the tipple is hoisting coal. For some 
workers paid by the day there is 
much opportunity for employment 
when the mine is idle. The computa- 
tion of attendance by the use of tipple 
time would greatly inflate the figure 
for the average number employed 
whenever operation was irregular. 

It was, accordingly, necessary to 
use a figure that would not be depend- 
ent upon days worked. If a mine 
operated 24 pay periods the average 
of the semi-monthly payrolls would 
give a fairly reliable figure. This 
method of securing the average num- 
ber employed per pay period was 
adapted to the records of mines 
operating irregularly. A figure for 
each mine was secured by ascertaining 
the total number of man-pay-periods 
during the year and dividing by the 
number of pay periods the mine 
worked. This figure includes short 
absences within the pay period but 
does not weight for absence of one 
or more pay periods. The’ figure is 
considerably less than the “number 
reported on L-1,’’ which includes all 
names appearing at any time during 
the year, and inflates the figures for a 
district by the number of men who 
appear on two or more mine rolls 
during the year. 

The study of labor changes in mining 
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personnel by the United States Coal the Coal Commission’s findings, this 
Commission was confined to records summary adds turnover for identical 
for the year 1921.1 For that year mines in three bituminous areas in 
data were computed for 127 collieries 1920 and 1921. The additional data 
and ten washeries in anthracite regions for a boom year necessarily make some 
















TABLE 1 
Labor changes in coal mining in the United States, 1921 
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Total tonnage........ 80,917) 36,495) 49,788/136.4| 9,032) 47,577 56, 609/155. 1/18, 880/51.7 
Contract miners... ..} 38,359) 24,159] 17,249) 71.4) 3,730] 14,869] 18,599) 77.0:15,745/65.2 

Contract miners’ 
laborers...........| 41,771} 11,849) 32,146/271.3} 5,204) 32,373) 37,577/317.1] 2,829|23.9 
Contract loaders..... 712 451 349] 77.4 87 287 374| 82.9}  291)64.5 
Machine miners...... 75 36 44/122.2 11 48 59/163 .9 15/41 7 
Inside day men...... 37,329) 21,715} 19,110) 88.0) 3,770} 16,260} 20,030) 92.2/13,091/60.3 
Outside day men..... 32,363] 22,192) 12,399) 55.9] 2,051) 9,206) 11,257) 50.7/15,791/71.2 
Total day men....... 31,509) 71.8) 5,821) 25,466) 31,287] 71.3/28,882/65.8 
aisinaw mwas 81, 297/101 .1/14,853) 73,043 87 896/109 .3)47 ,762)59..4 








































Bituminoust 

Total tonnage........ 146 ,369| 76,092) 77,747|102.2|14,537| 74,387) 88,924'116.9/37,901/49.8 
Machine miners...... 8,533} 5,283) 4,013) 76.0) 843) 3,303) 4,146) 78.5) 3,294'62.4 
FIOK MINGLE. ...00.065- 57,498} 30,918] 29,909) 96.7| 6,108) 27,826) 33,934|109 8/15, 638)50.6 
ee 80,338] 39,891) 43,825|109.9| 7,586) 43,258) 50, 844/127 .5|18, 969/47.6 
Inside day men...... 53,518] 30,874) 28,534! 92.4) 6,704) 21,231) 27,935) 90.5/18, 138/58.7 
Outside day men..... 26,555) 14,646) 15,033/102.6) 3,406) 10,586) 13,992) 95.5) 9,116/62.2 
Eee 858 437 531)121.5) 106 421 527/120.6| 206/47.1 
Total day men....... 80,073) 45,520) 43,567) 95.7/10,110| 31,817) 41,927) 92.1/27,254/59.9 

- | Seer 227 ,300)122 ,049)121 , 845 99.8124, 753 106 ,625)131 , 378/107 .6)65, 361/53 .6 
































* 127 collieries and 10 washeries. 
{ 684 mines. 


in Pennsylvania and 684 mines in qualifications in the conclusions based 
bituminous coal producing states. To on 1921. 
‘Labor T ee 4 This study follows the usual practice 
abor Lurnover in e Dituminous an ae . ° ° 
Anthracite Coal Industries, by Delos Walker of distinguishing employees in occupa 
(Report to Congress by the U. S. Coal tions outside the mine from those 


Commission, 1923). working inside. The only other sub- 































division that it was feasible to make 
was a separation of the major tonnage 
occupations from the inside day occu- 
pations. The figures for bituminous 
districts show machine miners, pick 
miners and loaders under the tonnage 
groups and also inside and outside 
day men; for anthracite the tonnage 
occupations are contract miners, con- 
tract miners’ laborers, a few contract 
loaders, and machine miners. When 
the turnover is compared for all 
occupations in mines studied for each 
industry, the figures are seen to be 
remarkably uniform. Anthracite has 
a ratio of separations to average 
number on the roll of 101.1 against 
99.8 in bituminous or a difference of 
only 1.3 per cent. 

The figures in table 1 show some 
important differences when considered 
in detail for the major occupational 
groups. Contract miners in anthra- 
cite have a lower turnover (based on 
average number employed) than any 
of the tonnage groups in bituminous. 
On the other hand, the ratio for 
contract miners’ laborers is more than 
double the figure for any of the other 
major occupations in either bituminous 
or anthracite. In the bituminous 
occupations the highest degree of 
instability is found among loaders. A 
striking difference in the two indus- 
tries is found in the relative attractive- 
ness of inside and outside day occcu- 
pations. In anthracite, inside day 
men change their employment more 
frequently than outside day men. If 
inside day men are compared there is 
found to be a difference of only four 
per cent in the two industries, whereas 
the turnover for outside men gives a 
ratio 47 per cent higher in bituminous 
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than in anthracite. The figures upon 
which these conclusions are based are 
given in table 2, though an analysis 
by districts shows marked differences 
in the importance of occupations in 
causing turnover. 
TABLE 2 
Percentage of occupational distribution 
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Anthracite 
Contract miners.......... 30.0} 21.2) 25.4 
Contract miners’ laborers| 14.7} 39.5) 27.7 
Machine loaders.......... 0.6) 0.4) 0.5 
Machine miners.......... 0.1) 0.1) 0.1 
Inside day men........... 27.0) 23.5) 24.8 
Outside day men......... 27.6} 15.3) 21.5 
es oksiccciopikeaeeune 100 .0/100 .0; 100.0 
Bituminous 
Machine miners.......... 4.3} 3.3) 3.8 
oy, ee er 25.3] 24.5) 25.3 
er 32.7) 36.0] 35.3 
Inside day men........... 25.3] 23.4) 23.5 
Outside day men......... 12.0) 12.4) 11.7 
Special group............. 0.4; 0.4) 0.4 
Wi sievn coaccsianncwes 100 .0|100 .0/100.0 





In any case where the “accessions” 
figure is higher than the total separa- 
tions, one can assume that the number 
in the occupation was increased during 
the year. In other words, the acces- 
sions ratio indicates whether forces 
were increased or decreased during 
the year. From this figure in bitumin- 
ous one may say that, at the 684 
mines studied, pick miners and loaders 
increased, the numbers of inside men 


; 
| 
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remained the same, while outside 
forces decreased. In anthracite the 
accessions figures show how largely 
contract miners’ laborers were aug- 
mented by new hirings and re-employ- 
ments. In this year, while the num- 
bers of contract miners’ laborers 
increased markedly, and contract min- 
-ers and inside day men increased 
slightly, outside day men decreased. 
Thus outside day men were not being 
increased in either industry and there 
is nothing in the accessions figure to 
account for the puzzling difference in 
stability of inside and outside day 
men in the two industries. 

The last item on table 1 is im- 
portant since it gives for each occupa- 
tional group the number of positions 
unaffected by changes in personnel. 
For contract miners, out of 24,000 
positions, 15,700 were filled by miners 
who began and ended the year at 
the same mine; that is to say, no 
change occurred for 65 per cent of the 
positions. The turnover was, there- 
fore, caused by the other 8300. The 
only other occupational group with a 
higher figure for stability is the outside 
day men in anthracite. The figure 
for contract miners’ laborers requires 
special comment. In the coding for 
occupational classification the turn- 
over study followed the ruling of the 
earnings study and counted a man as 
in the occupation from which he 
drew his major earnings during the 
year. Since there is promotion for 
miners’ laborers to contract mining 
and other occupations, this method 
tended finally to count some of the 
long service miners’ laborers in other 
Allowance should be made 
Even then, the fact 


groups. 
for this factor. 
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remains that there were 26,900 com- 
plete disappearances from the rolls 
in an occupation with an average of 
11,800 employed. Further, out of 
the 32,373 men newly hired during 
the year many of whom were engaged 
within the last three months, only 
9086 of these remained on the rolls 
until the end of December. This is 
a key occupational group—one upon 
which the industry is dependent for 
its supply of skilled miners and even 
minor executives—with a turnover 
unparalleled in any other mining 
occupation in the bituminous or an- 
thracite industries. It is possible 
that the year 1921 gives an excep- 
tionally high figure. In any industry 
when forces are being built up there is 
bound to be much shifting among new 
employees. The accessions ratio of 
317, against a separations figure of 
271 shows that the numbers in the 
occupation were largely increased. 
One can, therefore, draw no conclu- 
sion from the year 1921 as to stability 
in this occupation in other periods. 
The situation in that year does point 
to a personnel problem of magnitude 
in the follow-up and adjustment of 
men newly hired in the industry. 

The war and the labor conditions 
following the war affected the numbers 
employed in anthracite occupations. 
In 1914 a maximum of 179,679 men 
had been reached by a gradual in- 
crease over a long period. 


By the end of 1918, the number, which 
decreased each year during the war had 
dropped to 147,121. In 1919, when men 
were returning from the war and when the 
opportunities for employment outside the 
mining industry were less attractive, the 
number rose to 154,571; in 1920, when’ all 





















159,499.? 








DISTRICTS 
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classes of labor were at a premium, through- 
out the United States, the number slipped 
back to 145,074; and in 1921 it rose to 


TURNOVER IN THE THREE ANTHRACITE 


The anthracite area of Pennsylvania 
has three producing regions differing 
widely in mining conditions and meth- 
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than either of the other districts. The 
average number of contract miners 
included in this study was 24,159, 
51 per cent employed in Wyoming 
and 14.6 per cent in Lehigh. With 
only 34.4 per cent of the employees, 
the Schuylkill district had 57.3 per 
cent of the separations. The lowest 
rate of shifting was in the Lehigh 
district. While the regions differed 






TABLE 3 
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INSIDE DAY MEN 
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49.6 
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18.1 
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ods of operation; the northern, or 
Wyoming district; the central or 
Lehigh district; and the southern or 
Schuylkill district. The latter district 
has a higher turnover for every occu- 
pation except contract miners’ laborers 


2 “Coal in 1919, 1920 and 1921” by F. G. 
Tyron and Sidney A. Hale, p. 484. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1923. 
(Reprint from Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1921—Part II, pp.445-662.) 


in the turnover of miners, there was 
little variation between Wyoming and 
Schuylkill for miners’ laborers. Table 
3 shows Lehigh with the lowest 
proportion of separations to numbers 
involved in both occupations. 

Inside day occupations range from 
an average of 74.9 per cent in Wyom- 
ing to 109 in Schuylkill. Outside day 
occupations fall lower than inside in 
every region. Including boy occupa- 
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tions, the figure is only 39.3 in Lehigh, there were no changes in personnel 
against 49.7 in Wyoming and 70.7 in in the course of a year. During the 
Schuylkill. This means that for year numbers in inside day occupations 


TABLE 5 
Labor changes in three anthracite regions, 1921 





SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 








AVERAGE NUMBER ON 





TOTAL ON L-1 
Percentage 
Re-employments 
New hirings 
Percentage 
Percentage 











Wyoming 


Total tonnage 48 , 463|20 , 98330, 469/145 .2'5, 616/29, 383/34, 999 10,754|51 3 
Contract miners 17 ,782}12,311) 6,502) 52.8)1,525] 5,851] 7,376 8,533,69.3 
Contract. miners’ laborers. .|30,606| 8 , 636/23 , 923/277 .0|4,080)23 , 484/27 , 564 2, 206\25.5 
Machine miners 75 36 44)122.2) 11 48 59 15/41 .7 
Inside day men 17 ,375|10,763| 8,057| 74.9|1,468) 7,004) 8,472 6,771/62.9 
Outside day men 12,461] 8,698) 4,322) 49.7| 654) 3,708) 4,362 6,384'73.4 
Total day men 29 , 836/19 ,461|12,379} 63 .6/2, 122/10, 712/12 834 13, 15567 .6 






































78 , 299/40 , 444/42 ,848'105.9 7, 738|40 ,095'47 ,833 23, 909/59. 1 


| | 


Schuylkill 


Total tonnage 25 ,872 10,928116,964/155.2 2 ,978)15 , 948/18 ,926)173.2| 4,768 
Contract miners............|16,448} 8,323) 9,888/118.8/1,992| 8,387|10,379|124.7| 4,267 
Contract miners’ laborers. .| 9,318) 2,540) 7,015|276.2) 969) 7,520) 8,489/334.2)} 459 
Contract loaders 106 65 61| 93.8} 17 41 58} 89.2 42 
Inside day men 13,107) 7,021) 7,656)109.0)1,594) 5,883) 7,477|106.5) 3,979 
Outside day men...........|13,745| 8,827} 6,241) 70.7|1,004) 4,160) 5,164) 58.5) 5,830 
Total day men.............|/26,852)15,848)13,897| 87.7/2,598|10 ,043/12,641| 79.8) 9,809 


52, 724/26 776/30 ,861 115.3)5,576 25, 991/31 , 567/117 .9)14,577 


























Lehigh 


Total tonnage 6,582) 4,584] 2,355) 51.4) 438) 2,246) 2,684) 58.6) 3,358 
Contract miners............| 4,129) 3,525) 859) 24.4) 213) 631) 844) 23.9) 2,945 
Contract miners’ laborers. .| 1,847) 673) 1,208|179.5| 155) 1,369] 1,524/226.4) 164 
Contract loaders 606} 386) 288) 74.6) 70) 246) 316) 81.9} 249/64. 
Inside day men 6,847| 3,931) 3,397) 86.4! 708) 3,373) 4,081/103.8) 2,341/59.6 
Outside day men 6,157] 4,667| 1,836) 39.3) 393) 1,338) 1,731) 37.1) 3,577|76.6 
Total day men 13 ,004| 8,598) 5,233) 60.9)1,101) 4,711] 5,812) 67.6} 5,918/68.8 








19,586|13,182| 7,588| 57.6|1,539| 6,957| 8,496] 64.5] 9,276|70.4 






































nearly three-fourths of the positions were increased considerably in Lehigh 
in Wyoming and Lehigh and two- and slightly in Wyoming; outside day 
thirds of the positions in Schuylkill, occupations were decreased in Schuyl- 
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kill, and also in Lehigh. The ratio of 
separations and stable force by dis- 
tricts is given in table 4. 


The major occupations in the three’ 


anthracite regions are shown in more 
detail in table 5. In general, the 
accessions were lowest for all occu- 
pations in the Lehigh and highest in 
the Schuylkill regions, while, with 
minor exceptions, the stable force 
was highest in Lehigh and lowest in 
Schuylkill. 


TURNOVER IN THIRTY BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINING DISTRICTS 


Intermittency of production in the 
bituminous industry makes difficult 
any sampling of mines that one could 
regard as representative. From year 
to year the production of bituminous 
coal shows a distinct seasonal varia- 
tion. In so far as the drop in pro- 
duction is represented by a decrease 
in force instead of the closing of 
mines, the extremes would influence a 
turnover figure. Besides the depres- 
sion of 1921 made for unsteady run- 
ning time and a total production some- 
what differently distributed by months 
than is normal. After a total pro- 
duction of 53° million net tons in 
December, 1920, the highest December 
reported by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey figures, January, 1921, 
could claim only 41 million tons, the 
lowest figure for the month of January 
since 1915. The lowest monthly pro- 
duction occurred in April with an 
output ten million tons below the 
same month of the previous year. 
The maximum output was in October, 
with a considerable drop in average 
monthly tonnage by the end of the 
year. 
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The loss in production in 1921 was 
not evenly distributed throughout 
the coal producing states. According 
to the statisticians for the Geological 
Survey, 


The loss of tonnage in 1921, as com- 
pared with 1920, was heaviest in the group 
of Eastern States and in the group com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, and Western Ken- 
tucky, but the loss in percentage was great- 
est in the groups comprising the Western 
and Southwestern States and in Tennessee. 
Though the coals from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and the Virginias are more widely 
distributed within the United States than 
any others, and though they practically 
monopolize the export trade through ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the output of that 
group in 1921 declined 77,901,000 tons, or 
28.2 per cent. Part of this loss, of course, 
is due to the relative inactivity in the steel 
and coke industries in 1921. To this relative 
inactivity and that in other industries is due 
also the decline of 22.1 per cent in produc- 
tion in Eastern Kentucky, Ohio and Michi- 
gan. Tennessee, which increased its output 
27.8 per cent in 1920 lost 33 per cent in 1921, 
and Alabama, which also felt the depres- 
sion in the iron and steel trade, saw its 
modest gain of 4.9 per cent in 1920, changed 
to a loss of 22.9 per cent in 1921.* 


In any year widely different geo- 
graphical areas would be difficult to 
compare. One cannot claim that for 
1921 the 684 mines chosen, distributed 
in thirty coal producing fields, ade- 
quately represent the multiple forces 
influencing the labor supply in the 
different areas. 


CENTRAL COMPETITIVE FIELD 


For the divisions of the Central 
Competitive Field comprising Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, there is no occupation in 


3 Coal in 1919, 1920 and 1921, p. 473. 
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which the turnover amounted to 100 For machine miners the figures for 
percent. The figures are separated by separations in the five areas differ 
occupation in the following summary little, since the maximum figure— 
for areas in the Central Competitive Northwestern Pennsylvania—is only 6 
Field. per cent higher than the minimum 


TABLE 6 
Labor changes in the central competitive field, 1921 











































































































3 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
i--f 
4 3 
~ | 2 A 
OCCUPATION 4 + ‘a cs & “ “ 
sis.is|2/a]4 #/y/3 
2/e2/2/8 13/3] ale]e| 8 
-B | Be] 5s | s1 31/5 | 8] 8 . 
& < Z Ay i=] vA i aq a o 
Illinois 
Total tonnage................. 13,497| 8,717/5,360| 61.5/1,295!5, 13816, 433| 73.815,574| 63.9 
Machine miners............... 793| 577) 268) 46.4; 73) 217) 290) 50.3) 434] 75.2 
SS EET 5,655) 3,506/2,278) 65.0) 584/2,310)/2,894) 82.5/2, 133] 60.8 
EE eT eee 7,049) 4,634:2,814| 60.7] 638)2,611/3,249) 70.1/3,007) 64.9 
Inside men...................-| 5,425] 3,546/2,250| 63.5] 580/1,906|2,486| 70.1|2,349] 66.2 
Se ne 1,505) 1,175) 456) 38.8) 155) 280] 435) 37.0) 911) 77.5 
PE ER. «oc ccvccescseees 38 28} 11) 39.3 1; 12) 13) 46.4) 18) 64.3 
Tete GRY WOR. 0.5 ec cece ss 6,390) 4,721/2,706) 57.3) 735)/2,186/2,921) 61.9)3,260) 69.1 
I dca orn cinmiacoreeececiecccos 20 ,465 13,466 8,077 60 .0)2,031/7 , 3836/9 , 367 69 .6|8, 852) 65.7 
Indiana 
Total tonnage................. 7,328| 4,96812,654| 53.4| 61512,96913,584 72.112,962] 59.6 
Machine miners............... 316} 234 117) 50.0 29 94) 123) 52.6) 157) 67.1 
IE MEME co bicia recloxvnneevecs 3,652} 2,494/1,314) 52.7] 343)/1,518)1,861) 74.6)1,460) 58.5 
pO eRe e: 3,360} 2,240)1,223) 54.6) 243/1,357|1,600) 71.4/1,345) 60.0 
Inside men..................+-+| 3,90¢| 2,080)1,571) 75.5] 411/1,333/1,744) 83.8/1,228) 59.0 
CR TNs isk cdwdidcciocccn 980} 534) 532) 99.6) 123) 404] 527] 98.7) 351) 65.7 
iS i ncdveinwenes 33 20 11} 55.0 2 17 19} 95.0 11} 55.0 
TG Givens «ov cnce tne 4,317) 2,614/2,103) 80.5) 534/1,737|2,271) 86.9)1,579) 60.4 
MR itu cing ck op atteeaee 11,678 7 ,602/4 , 768 62.7|1,151/4,723/5,874| 77.3)4,552) 59.9 
Northern Ohio 
TONE COO oo ooe sicvicaacseas 5,297 3,042,313 70.0} 607|2,211|2,818} 85.3/1,948) 59.0 
Machine miners............... 467 349; 161) 46.1 41} 124) 165) 47.3] 253) 72.5 
I I oooe 5c siciccscencie’s 9 3 1 9 9|300.0 1) 33.3 
MIN cries agra die cl elolecaNiorats 4,821) 2,952/2,151| 72.9) 566/2,078/2,644| 90.0:1,694) 57.4 
MO sedi a ial’: cc aseral eves mses 2,238) 1,503) 976) 64.9} 305) 708)1,013| 67.4) 958) 63.7 
re 664 441} 283! 64.2 84) 207} 291) 66.0) 314) 71.2 
Special group................. 21 4} 19 1} 14} 151375.0} —2| 50.0 
TOU GEG MBB, noe. ook cceece 2,902} 1,944!1,259) 64.8) 389) 915]1,304| 67.1/1,272) 65.4 
| ce Seed eer 8,220 5,252/3, 591 68.4) 997 3, 140)4, 137 78 .8)3, 222 61.3 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 
















































































3 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
| 
7 
OCCUPATION 3 : , P 5 8 P 8 
7 43 | 2 = # | a 2 | & 
ree: pig i/eleli 
z % zie : Slel@ainxi«é 
Southern Ohio 
Total tonnage..............0-. 2,115) 1,198/1,026) 85.6 258|1,061|1,319|110.1 656) 54.8 
Machine miners............... 174, 127) 61) 48.0) 18) 55) 73) 57.5) 89) 70.1 
po 
IC o-celes cco betnbaciecees 1,941) 1,071) 965) 90.1) 240)1,006)1,246)116.3) 567) 52.9 
ee 484; 340) 209) 61.5) 71] 165) 236) 69.4; 212) 62.4 
ee 239 173} 85] 49.1 22 71 93} 53.8] 125) 72.3 
Total day men................ 723} 513) 294) 57.3) 93) 236] 329) 64.1) 337) 65.7 
ME ossccarinice cence 2,838) 1,711)1,320) 77.1) 351/1,297)1,648] 96.3] 993) 58.0 
Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Total tonnage................. 11,216| 6,008/4,973| 82.8| 751'6,155/6,906|114.9'2,952| 49.1 
Machine miners............... 825} 566) 293] 51.8} 49) 263) 312] 55.1) 394) 69.6 
Lj 1,730| 961) 774) 80.5) 131) 949/1,080)112.4) 455) 47.3 
ORE: 8,661| 4,481/3,906| 87.2} 571/4,943/5,514/123.1/2,103| 46.9 
ee ee 2,592) 1,765) 948) 53.7) 206) 867)|1,073) 60.8)1,204) 68.2 
er 1,257} 839)+ 508) 60.5) 114) 410) 524) 62.5) 628 74.9. 
Total GRY MGR. .....0.60 66.5000: 3,849] 2,604)1,456) 55.9) 320)1,277|1,597| 61.3/1,832) 70.4 
ES ork oc ba wee ationcaeel 15,065) 8,612\6,429| 74.7|1,071/7 ,432/8 503) 98.7/4,784| 55.6 
figure—Northern Ohio. Among pick outside men. The figures give no 


miners, turnover is higher than for 
machine miners, reaching 80.5 per 
cent in the Pittsburgh area. The 
highest turnover for tonnage occupa- 
tions is found among loaders in South- 
ern Ohio and in the Pittsburgh area. 
Indiana ranks lowest for both pick 
miners and loaders. 

The problem of changes in employ- 
ment is very different when the regions 
are compared for day occupations. 
Indiana, which was lowest for the 
large tonnage groups, has the highest 
figure for both inside and outside day 
occupations; Pittsburgh is lowest for 
inside men and third in turnover for 





answer to the query as to whether 
outside or inside day occupations are 
more attractive to workmen, since 
the highest turnover in any group is 
found among outside day occupations 
in Indiana, while the lowest is found 
in the outside occupations in Illinois. 

The figures illustrate one of the 
difficulties in comparing turnover by . 
occupations at different mines—one 
mine may have all undercutting done 
by hand, using only pick miners— 
another may have few or no pick 
miners. Eighty-three of the mines 
studied in the Central Competitive 
Field had no pick miners, 27 had no 
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loaders. Of the total 165 mines which 
are compared for the two occupations 
there are only 55 that are the same in 
each group. 

One can compare roughly the occu- 
pations in the Central Competitive 
Field with other areas by showing the 
proportion of each occupational class 
represented by the areas and com- 
paring with it the proportion of the 
total separations caused by this field. 
With 38.6 per cent of the loaders in 
the mines studied working in the 
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though one-half the mines had a 
turnover of less than 70. 


LABOR CHANGES IN OHIO IN 
1920 anp 1921 


Figures for 12 mines in Ohio, 
identical for 1920 and 1921, show a 
high figure of nearly 116 for 1920 
among outside day men against 87.3 
in 1921. The greatest difference in 
the figures of the two years is found 
in the numbers re-employed. Twenty- 
one per cent of the separations in 


TABLE 7 
Proportion of totals for bituminous mines studied represented in the central competitive field 
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I iakatererniindatousta 10.9 6.7| 11.3) 7.6 | 11.6} 6.4] 11.5] 7.9] 8.0) 3.0 
Northern Ohio...............-. 6.6 4.0| 0.1) 0.003) 7.4| 4.9} 4.9] 3.4] 3.0] 1.9 
Southern Ohio... .....00.6-0000% 2.4 1.5 3.4; 2:2) £2 6.4; 1a O86 
Northwestern Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh...............| 10.7} 7.3) 3.1] 2.6] 11.3] 8.9] 5.7] 3.3] 5.7] 3.4 
ET eee 35.0 22.4) 22.5,14.6 38.6) 25 2| 29.9] 20.8] 21.5] 12.4 











Central Competitive Field, the area 
caused only 25 per cent of the separa- 
tions for this occupation. The propor- 
tion of separations for all other 
occupations is relatively low in these 
districts. (Table 7.) 

While the combined turnover figure 
for a district is low, there are great 
differences in the ranking of the 
different mines within the district. 
For pick miners, out of 164 mines, 
nine have a figure of less than 20, 
while nine more occur well over 180, 


1920 returned to a mine at which they 
had previously worked during the 
year; in 1921, when operation was 
more irregular, 35 per cent of the 
separations were re-employed. The 
stable force remained about the same 
absolutely between the two years, 
although there was a difference in 
turnover due to the increase of 
machine loaders and outside day 
men in 1921. (Table 8.) 

Since the 12 mines included in the 
sample have a higher turnover than 
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the larger group in that state for 1921, selected mines in the state. The 
no inference can be drawn concerning figure of 67 per cent for 1921 is only 7 


TABLE 8 
Labor changes in 12 Ohio mines* 





SEPARATIONS STABLE FORCE 





NUMBER ON 


AVERAGE 
Re-employments 
New hirings 





19 





Machine miners 
Pick miners 5} 21 
564) 691 
311} 368 

95} 110 


1053/1, 288 


SEBOB 
ar wooon 








bo 
oe) 





1921 





133} 82) 65 
18 5 7 
1,429} 702) 837 
519} 278) 317 
170} 102) 89 


2,269/1, 169)1,315 


SSSSS 
Conroe 





| 





























rs 
1] 











* The same mines used for each year. 


TABLE 9 





1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 





Number of mines 29 42 128 134 149 
Total employed during year.............| 19,954 | 26,377 | 67,280 | 79,286 84,329 
Average number of men on payroll 11,118 | 15,949 | 39,268 | 47,489 | 57,199 
Number of separations 8,836 ; 10,428 | 28,012 | 31,797 | 27,130 
Percentage of separations 79.5 65.5 71.3 67.0 47.4 




















turnover in 1920 and 1921 in the whole ‘Tilinois Miners’ Earnings 1918-1922, 
state of Ohio. compiled by the Illinois Coal Operators 


: — . Association, Coal Operators Association of 
Figures for Illinois compiled from a the fifth and ninth Districts and the Cen- 


report by Dr. Honnold show turnover trai Illinois Coal Operators Association, 
for the years 1918-22 inclusive for n.d., pp. 48. 
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per cent above that of the Coal Com- 
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indicate that as compared with in- 




































































mission’s study with a somewhat dustry in general, turnover among 
different selection of mines. The fig- mining employees in Illinois was not 
ures of the prosperous year of 1920 excessive. 
TABLE 10 
Labor changes in Pennsylvania, 1921* 
3 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
= 
OCCUPATIONS Be 4 © 
ar g|3|2 § F 
. 23 Bie] |2 g 
2 | e812] 8 pi alilalé 
peel ele le2l2l2lélelé 
Central Pennsylvania 
Total tonnage... ..06sscceses 14,738) 7,920|7,169| 90.5/1,340/7, 586) 8,926/112.7/3,882) 49.0 
Machine miners.............. 821) 566) 331) 58.5) 74) 234) 308) 54.4) 371) 65.5 
ee 4,878) 2,324/2,513)108.1) 400/2,703) 3,103)133.5/1,092) 47.0 
ik yeniiinbnind eaiewhirs 9,039] 5,030/4,325) 86.0] 866/4,649! 5,515)109.6/2,419) 48.1 
Inside men...................| 2,887] 2,056/1,165| 56.7; 296) 664) 960) 46.7/1,527| 74.3 
Ca cccicvibossaene 2,288] 1,455/1,074| 73.8) 265) 657) 922) 63.4/1,029) 70.7 
Total day men............... 5,175) 3,511|2,239) 63.8] 561)1,321) 1,882] 53.6|2,556) 72.8 
RE re 19, 913/11, 4831/9, 408 82 .3/1,901/8,907/10,808) 94.5/6,438) 56.3 
Somerset 
Total tonnage................ 4,617} 2,024/2,729)134.8) 347/2,610) 2,957|146.1| 834) 41.2 
Machine miners.............. 185} 102) 106)103.9) 20) 88) 108/105.9) 47) 46.1 
PME MTB. o.5i55s ses vs ciens 2,380} 1,075/1,333)124.0) 211/1,355) 1,566)145.7| 458) 42.6 
 etiibincdavbenwians 2,052}  847/1,290)152.3] 116/1,167| 1,283)151.5) 329) 38.8 
SS reer 1,191} 670} 642) 95.8} 135) 448) 583) 87.0) . 393) 58.7 
eee ene 705| 392) 379) 96.7) 81} 262} 343) 87.5| 253) 64.5 
TOCA! GAY MOR... ....ccckccss 1,896) 1,062/1,021| 96.1) 216) 710} 926) 87.2) 646) 60.8 
RIES oo Ss hewdinenaieusent 6,513 3,086)3, 750/121 .5 563/3,320) 3,883)125.8)1,480) 48.0 
Westmoreland 
RORAL GOMMORS. 6 6cc cc cesc cee 7,166} 3,917/3,530) 90.1} 623/3,653) 4,276)109.2/2,085) 53.2 
Machine miners.............. 307; 224) 109) 48.7; 23) 85) 108) 48.2) 175) 78.1 
PD ncknsercaccvencn<’ 3,073) 1,797|1,431| 79.6) 324/1,431| 1,755] 97.7) 971) 54.0 
eee 3,786} 1,896)1,990/105.0) 276|2,137) 2,413/127.3| 939] 49.5 
SD eee 2,114) 1,423) 864) 60.7) 206) 650) 856) 60.2/1,014| 71.3 
 cicitcangneeaen 1,842] 1,096) 852) 77.7| 202) 710} 912) 83.2) 759) 69.3 
Total Gay WOM. «0... .6.c0000 3,956] 2,519/1,716) 68.1) 408|1,360) 1,768) 70.2/1,773) 70.4 
Si ithaihdeieichieniea acaba 11,122) 6,436/5, 246] 81.5/1,031/5,013| 6,044) 93.9/3,858) 59.9 



































* This table includes all of Pennsylvania except Northwestern Pennsylvania and Pitts- 


burgh, discussed under the Central Competitive Field. 
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TABLE 10—Concluded 



































5 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
4 . 
OCCUPATIONS on = © ° 
3 |e | 3/2 E F 
. Saiz iaiFfiz 5 
2) ee) elelelelalilal: 
§ % zian |e |Z B & | e& | wy 
Connellsville 
Total tonnage.............0%. 5,486) 2,011/3,679/182.9 59313, 805 4,3981218.7 659) 32.8 
Machine miners.............. 396} 163) 248/152.1) 44) 264) 308/190.0) 67) 41.1 
PIG WNBIONG....0... 0 osc vcseceees 2,161 871|1,468)168.5} 289]1,407| 1,696)194.7| 341) 39.2 
pO Ee ee 2,929}  977/1,963'200.9} 260/2,134) 2,394'245.0] 251) 25.7 
ae Renee 2,217) 1,163/1,292/111.1) 344/1,007| 1,351)116.2} 598) 51.4 
Outside mem...........sceees 1,562} 765/1,050)137.3| 263) 648)  911/119.1] 392) 51.2 
Gpecial sroup...........0.00. 317} 158) 196)124.1) 44) 160) 204/129.1) 55) 34.8 
Total day men............... 3,779] 1,928/2,342)/121.5) 607|1,655) 2,262)117.3) 990) 51.3 
MN oadesica Scakeornwere, 9,582) 4,097/6, 217/151 .7|1,244/5,620) 6,864/167 .5/1,704) 41.6 
































PENNSYLVANIA 


On the whole in 1921 the turnover 
for the Central Fields must be regarded 
as low and, with one or two exceptions, 
varying little in range. This is notice- 
able in comparison with some of the 
non-union areas. Besides the Pitts- 
burgh area, four important bituminous 
coal regions are shown in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Of these, Westmore- 
land, Connellsville and Somerset are 
not unionized, while Central Penn- 
sylvania is mainly unionized with a 
scattering of non-union mines. Sum- 
maries for these regions are shown in 
table 10. 

The turnover in Connellsville is 
higher than in other Pennsylvania 
regions for every occupational group. 
Somerset is far above Westmoreland 
and Central Pennsylvania. Among 
the tonnage occupations, the machine 
miners, as is usual in bituminous fields, 
have the lowest turnover; loaders are 
higher than pick miners everywhere, 
except in Central Pennsylvania. 


Of the day occupations, those work- 
ing outside the mine show a higher 
degree of shifting than men employed 
underground. The high turnover fig- 
ure for tonnage men in Connellsville 
can be partially explained by the 
excess of new employees over separa- 
tions. This does not account for 
the turnover of outside and inside 
day men, especially as the outside 
employees were decreased in number 
during 1921. In Somerset there was 
some increase in the number of pick 
miners, but loaders were not increased 
and numbers in day occupations were 
decreased both inside and outside the 
mines. The Somerset turnover and 
some considerable part of the Con- 
nellsville rate must be regarded as a 
problem of extreme importance in 
those areas. The Westmoreland turn- 
over figures are phenomenally low, 
since pick miners, loaders and outside 
day men were increased during the 
year. In this field 70 per cent of the 
day men and 53 per cent of all tonnage 
men employed ended the year on the 
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payroll of the same mine at which 
they began the year. Central Penn- 
sylvania has an even more advantage- 
ous showing for day occupations, but 
a slightly lower average of permanency 
among its employees who began and 
ended the year at the same mine. 

A computation of turnover for 
twelve mines in the Somerset area 
gives a higher turnover figure for the 
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by the Coal Commission and figures 
shown in six groups for: 


Panhandle-Fairmont 
Kanawha-Coal River 
Logan 

Kenova-Thacker 
Winding Gulf-New River 
Pocahontas-Tug River 


In two of these divisions—Logan and 
Kenova-Thacker—the turnover is over 






















































































TABLE il 
Labor changes in 12 Somerset mines 
3B SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
lor} 
a a 
: 3 
OCCUPATIONS 4 5 g 2 
Zz a & 3 & & § 
3 o4 5 < r= A - = 
212312] 38 1¢)/e/]a)]38i)ai8 
5 | 5 S 5 3 : 3 5 3 S 
a < a Ay of vA a 4 & im 
1920 
Machine miners......... 63 34 28} 82.4 2 28 30} 88.2 22| 64.7 
Pick miners.............| 1,141} 509) 626) 123.0) 115) 579) 694] 136.3) 278) 54.6 
I crises ccs Boar es 1,082} 361) 616) 170.6; 58) 697) 755) 209.1) 131) 36.3 
Emg@itle MON. ..........6000 916} 462) 527) 114.1) 119) 450] 569] 123.2} 238) 51.5 
Outside men............ 481; 281) 221) 78.6) 37; 191) 228) 81.1); 180) 64.1 
Total—1920........... 3,683) 1,647) 2,018) 122.5) 331] 1,945) 2,276) 1388.2) 849) 51.5 
1921 
Machine miners......... 95 52 50} 96.2) 10 47 57| 109.6 25) 48.1 
Puee MUMOER. 2.65. 5005s 1,515} 746) 739) 99.1) 109) 853) 962) 129.0) 375) 50.3 
ER niece iinven es 1,160} 462) 750) 162.3) 61) 654) 715] 154.8) 186) 40.3 
FeeiSe MAB... 0 ccccese 772} 464) 387; 63.4; 83) 272) 355] 76.5) 300) 64.7 
Outside Men.......00.. 499) 271) 258) 95.2) 49) 198) 247) 91.1) 193) 71.2 
Totel—1021.......006000 4,041) 1,995) 2,184) 109.5) 312) 2,024) 2,336) 117.1] 1,079) 54.1 



































prosperous year 1920 than was found 
in 1921 Not only is the total higher, 
but employees in all occupations 
except machine mining and surface 
work shifted more. (Table 11.) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Some districts in West Virginia were 
combined in the study of labor changes 





200 per cent in every occupation. 
The lowest ratio is found in the 
Panhandle-Fairmont division—the 
only area in which the figure for day 
men is lower than 100 per cent. Out- 
side day occupations average higher 
than inside though in two areas the 
turnover is higher for inside day 
employees. Logan has an amazingly 
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high figure of 270.5 for outside groups. ber employed, began and ended the 
In fact, in the latter area out of year on the payroll of the mine in 
3970 names on the roll, only 315, which the year was started. (Table 
or one-fourth of the average num- 12.) 
















































































TABLE 12 
Labor changes in West Virginia, 1921 
5 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
=] 
q F 
OCCUPATIONS 7 z = & i a 
Z ~ 7 z= & 
: g 3 ; S 3 3 Z 
2128/26/38 !)/8 |elalsilal]8 
sp /Pe)/ 2/5) 8/515 )5 13) 8 
& = Zz a Zz a Ay ical Ay 
Panhandle-Fairmont 
Total tonnage............... -...{ 8,390/4,113/4,575l111.2| 72214,644|5,366|130.5!1,814] 44.1 
Machine miners................ 994; 540) 528) 97.8) 76) 510} 586/108.5} 268) 49.6 
Dg ee 2,120)1 ,042/1,123)107.8) 197|1,139)1,336)128.2} 463] 44.4 
I me ae aed 5, 276/2,531/2,924/115.5) 449/2,995|3, 444/136.1/1,083) 42.8 
MEE IN oso aos te Se scence 3, 268)1 ,926)1,705) 88.5) 3931, 202)1,595) 82.8!1,086) 56.4 
| 1,502} 841) 820) 97.5} 138) 535) 673) 80.0) 534] 63.5 
I I ixacecsenswscenes 36} 24) 15) 62.5 1 7 8} 33.3} 18] 75.0 
eG eee 4,770/2,767|2,525) 91.3) 531)1,737/2,268) 82.0)1,620) 58.5 
TE icuinvcacananconehvera 13, 196|6 ,904/7, 115/103. 1/1, 254/6 , 388/7 ,642|110.7/3,452] 50.0 ° 
Kanawha-Coal River 
Total tommage..........cccccee. 4,402 1,705,2,960(173.6 446/2 ,859/3,305)193.8) 562) 33.0 
Machine miners................ 299} 168) 145 86.3) 31) 133) 164] 97.6) 91) 54.2 
WE I ag 6.55.60 hcd ans deans 429} 201) 281/139.8} 47] 213) 260/129.4; 82) 40.8 
IIIS a. ors: cuts arose ecnecenienta 3,674/1,336|2,534/189.7| 368/2,513)2,881/215.6| 389) 29.1 
RG ictacscicistactccnawins felts 2,004) 914)1,421/155.5) 293)1,094/1,387|151.8] 399) 43.7 
OUNGIGO GOR... sac dccdicasceees 810} 406 550/135 .5 121) 356) 477|117.5| 211) 52.0 
ETFO 32} 11) 25'227.3 8| 26) 34/309.1 3} 27.3 
EGUAE GOW WHO, ooicicsscc Snésvesn 2,814/1,320)1,971/149.3) 414/1,450)1,864/141.2} 610) 46.2 
p | Ee en ere te, Weer aee ee 7 ,248/3 ,036\4 ,956/163.2| 868/4,335|5, 203/171 .4)1,175] 38.7 
Logan 
Total tomMage...iicc.ccccccccss 2,080} 682 1,497|219.5 298/1 , 500|1,698/249.0) 160) 23.5 
Machine miners................ 200} 78 163;209.0 39} 120) 159/203.8) 25) 32.1 
WUC INIT o-ois inca os taeicnscg.e Crareierg 237) 56 165|294.6 20} 201) 221/394.6) 14) 25.0 
ROR eee 1,643} 548/1,169 213.3) 139)1,179)1,318/240.5) 121) 22.1 
i gi ek Be 1,416} 465'1,080/232.3) 179) 941/1,120|240.9| 121] 26.0 
I  cvcccnkucenaamae 474| 139] 376/270.5) 55) 354 409/294 .2 34) 24.5 
Lf nee 1,890} 604/1,456;241.1) 234/1,295)1,529.253.1) 155) 25.7 
I is wis pnleakan kaschiceu 3,970)1, 286 2,953)229 .6 432 2,795 (3,227 .9| 315) 24.5 
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‘ TABLE 12—Concluded 











OCCUPATIONS 


SEPARATIONS 





STABLE FORCE 


ACCESSIONS 





TOTAL ON L-l 

AVERAGE NUMBER ON 
ROLL 

Number 

Percentage 





Re-employments 
New hirings 
Total 

Percentage 
Percentage 


Total 











Kenova-Thacker 








I ciicievecvssasens 
Machine miners................ 
RE MINE 8 oso «hes crsexie dein 
CS eR ee 
eee 
OCNIREGS WT. oo. 5 ick cine scecee 


732] 231] 5231226.4 


92} 30] 81/270.0 
33 «61l) 8 

637} 200} 439/219. 
731| 230} 573)249.1 
423| 138] 305)221.0 


1,154) 368) 878)/238.6 

















1,886 599/1 401/233 .9 





48] 563] 611/264.5| 33) 14.3 
14 70} 841280.0| 8] 26.7 
3} — 3|300.0 
34] 490] 524/262.0] 25] 12.5 
87| 546] 633)275.2| 39] 17.0 
33] 293] 326\236.2| 42) 30.4 
120} 839] 959/260.6| 81) 22.0 

















168} 1 ,402/1,570)262.1) 114) 19.0 





Winding Gulf-New River 





, 
Machine miners................ 
Co eee 
eR 
MMII 5 aoc ceeedccsisices 

SE eee nee 


2,003/ 848|1,246|146.9 
134) 60] 90)150.0 
311] 102] 239/234.3 
1,558} 686 917)133.7 
1,538} 670/1,029|153.6 
613| 296| 409|138.2 


2,151) 966)1,438)148.9 








4,154/1,814'2, 684/148 .0 





191 1,254/1, 445 170.4| 363) 42.8 
19} 63) 82/136.7| 33) 55.0 
40| 219} 259/253.9| 39) 38.2 
132} 972)1,104)160.9| 291) 42.4 
198} 860)1,058} 57.9) 328) 49.0 
68| 242) 310/104.7) 149) 50.3 
266/1, 102/1,368)141.6) 477| 49.4 


457|2 ,356|2,813/155.1) 840) 46.3 





Pocohontas-Tug River 





4 
Machine miners................ 


3, 927|1,356|2,763'203.8 


220| 94| 1791190.4 
861 374] 513/137.2 
2,846] 888/2,071/233.2 
1,781} 712|1,367|192.0 
892| 366] 640|174.9 
2,,673/1,0782,007|186.2 




















459|2 ,388/2,847|210.0; 408) 30.1 
48} 105) 153/162.8) 31) 33.0 
93} 503) 596)/159.4) 169) 45.2 
318}1,780|2 ,098/236.3} 208) 23.4 
350}1 ,019)1,369|192.3) 246) 34.6 
189} 470) 659)180.1) 132/ 36.1 
539/1 ,489/2 ,028/188.1) 378) 35.1 


—_——— 























St tetinnind iain wines 6, 600|2 ,434\4,770|196.0) 998/3,877|4,875|200.3) 786) 32.3 
OTHER FIELDS these districts are shown in tables 13 
ine : : and 14. 
In addition to the regions considered 


in the Central Competitive Field, 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia, there 


are many important fields 
west of the Mississippi. 





Figures for 


east and 


TURNOVER FOR MAJOR TONNAGE 


OCCUPATIONS 


Comparison of turnover in these 
many fields can be simplified by deal- 
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ing with the data for each of the are a relatively small proportion of 
major occupations in frequency the tonnage men. In bituminous 
groupings. mining they form about 4.3 per cent 

Machine miners and their helpers of the average number on the roll. 







































































; TABLE 13 
Labor changes in states east of the Mississippi, 1921 
3 SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
@ 
= 3 
|i 
OCCUPATIONS mu’ % 
elelalflald| [flat 
es Sai 81916) 3 § 
PEISIE/ZIElZIEVEE 
2 15 a i Zleja|2ja 
Alabama-Georgia 
Total tOMNGRD. soc scccccveses 4,713\2,925/2,155) 73.7) 375)1,771/2,146) 73.4/1,781| 60.9 
Machine miners................ 257; 190) 96) 50.5) 23) 53) 76) 40.0) 140) 73.7 
ee 2,129)1,288} 964] 74.8) 172) 932)1,104) 85.7) 766) 59.5 
EE iictatncicimavimenines 2,327/1,447|1,095) 75.7| 180) 786) 966) 66.8) 875) 60.5 
iiscrennseuneinbawes 2,587/1 ,460)1,198) 82.1) 238) 954/1,192) 81.6) 867| 59.4 
Cb ci snanieeesiekees 1,116} 612) 595) 97.2} 124) 445) 569) 93.0) 341) 55.7 
SE OR 6 ivivscscceawnnes 106} 54) 103/190.7; 33) 28) 61/113.0) 22) 40.7 
Total day MOM.........cccsseee 3,703)2 ,072|1,793) 86.5) 362|1,399]1,761) 85.0)1,208) 58.3 
Pe tkreterertenusteeteeda 8, 522/5,051/4,051) 80.2) 770|3,198/3,968| 78.6/3,011) 59.6 
Northeastern-Kentucky 
Total tonmage......cccccccceces 6, 305/2,215!4,888/220.7| 749|3,756/4,505|203.4| 790) 35.7 
Machine miners................ 262} 148} 143) 96.6) 34) 102) 136) 91.9) 93) 62.8 
See 470} 142) 398/280.3} 58) 302) 360/253.5) 37) 26.1 
niichiaeesberebustaeen 5, 573/1,925)4,347/225.8| 657/3,352/4,009/208.3|) 660) 34.3 
BR icincnssivganed vance 2, 696/1 ,064/2,155|202.5| 368/1,398/1,766)166.0) 395) 37.1 
COG DIOR. 6 hikw hose ccs cecces 1,540} 612/1,220)199.3) 237) 862)1,099)180.0) 254) 41.5 
Total Gay MOR... .ccccsccscees 4, 236/1,676|3,375/201.4| 605)/2,260/2,865)170.9) 649) 38.7 
Pettus chawbeveacuneataas 10, 541/3 ,891/8, 263/212 .4|1 ,354/6 ,016/7 , 370/189 .4|1 439) 37.0 
South Appalachian Kentucky 
Dated WORD... cacciesivccccnsces 1,821) 648)1,343/207.3) 304/1,274/1,578|243.5) 179) 27.6 
Machine miners................ 129} 63) 78/123.8| 23) 78) 101/160.3) 29) 46.0 
eT 309} 117) 192/164.1) 28) 208) 236/201.7) 31) 26.5 
Biter sentitinenshe esata 1,383) 468/1,073/229.3) 253) 988/1,241/265.2} 119) 25.4 
I iiinttinnnccaeoabiones 854| 354) 635)179.4) 149) 488) 637/180.0) 141) 39.8 
| a eres _257| 106) 218)/205.7| 58) 155) 213/200.9) 46) 43.4 
GOGEAE GIOU. 6 onc icccescseses 1 1 0.0 0.0 1/100.0 
yo ee 1,111) 460) 853)185.4) 207) 643) 850/184.8) 187) 40.7 
tnt siheuivbbbsedeesen 2933/1, 109/2,196)198.0} 511/1,917/2,428)/218.9) 367) 33.1 
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\ TABLE 13—Continued 
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3B SEPARATIONS ACCESSIONS STABLE FORCE 
x 
a g 
3 = 
OCCUPATIONS b z i B 
z a a 3 3 8 & ss § 
> 24 2 5 = a r-| 3 a 
e1ee1 8) El fle; 2} 8) 81 E 
2 |% zil/eaije|l2z2letalz2tiae 
Western Kentucky 
; 
Tete WMA. 0cccceccccccecces 2,004/1,483 808} 54.5) 211) 909)1,120) 74.8] 737) 49.7 
Machine miners................ 196} 155) 54) 34.8} 15} 33) 48] 31.0] 122] 78.7 
ee 181} 123) 124/100.8| 16} 61) 77) 62.6} 52} 42.3 
Ee ee re me ere 1,727/1,205| 630) 52.3) 180) 815) 995) 82.6) 563] 46.7 
Te 960} 661! 448, 67.8} 140) 384) 524! 79.3! 348) 52.6 
ee 326} 229) 127| 55.5) 44) 129) 173) 75.5) 139) 60.7 
SE TE intcrvrneewssenes 8 8 0.0 8/100.0 
ge ee eee 1,286} 890) 575) 64.6) 184) 513) 697] 78.3) 487| 54.7 
ee eee ee eee ee 3, 398/2 ,381|1,383) 58.1) 395)1,422/1,817) 76.3)1,232) 51.7 
Maryland (One-third of the total is in West Virginia) 
Total tonnage..................| 3,475(2,005/1,625| $1.0] 319|1,71812,037|101.6!1,008| 50.3 
Machine miners................ 217; 112} 97) 86.6) 12} 127) 139)124.1) 61) 54.5 
I INN oo a5 oe Ss cistivein cxsersiens 3,035|1,780)1,403} 78.8} 291/1,485/1,776) 99.8) 903) 50.7 
ME so 2a oi go aloe ors eh xsi wren 223) 113) 125)110.6 16} 106} 122)108.0 44) 38.9 
I MB ivicens sens eiewecncin 941} 656) 401] 61.1) 97] 240) 337) 51.4) 452) 68.9 
MEIN II, c.ccccoceicsdiadcdarrs 512} 313) 277) 88.5) 69) 158) 227) 72.5) 223] 71.2 
- fee 1,453} 969) 678) 70.0) 166) 398) 564) 58.2) 675) 69.7 
STR are: 4,928|2,974|2,303| 77.4] 485/2,116|2,601| 87.5|1,683| 56.6 
Michigan 
Total tOGMAGD.....cccccccccces 659} 549| 147) 26.8) 50) 97| 147| 26.8) 447] 81.4 
Machine miners................ 74| 64) 14] 21.9 3 5 8} 12.5} 56) 87.5 
EATERS ere 30| 28 3| 10.7 2 2 4] 14.3) 25) 89.3 
Ee i eee ere 555) 457/ 130) 28.4; 45) 90) 135) 29.5} 366) 80.1 
a eee ere 305| 234) 84) 35.9) 21) 69) 90) 38.5) 196) 83.8 
Outside men................... 110} 91) 34) 37.4) 11) 20) 31) 34.1) 76) 83.5 
Total day men................. 415} 325) 118) 36.3) 32) 89) 121) 37.2) 272) 83.7 
PINES oo odo ore eiica sake tees 1,074; 874) 265) 30.3) 82) 186) 268) 30.7) 719) 82.3 
Tennessee 
Total tommage..............000: 3, 119)1,580{2,059|130.3 542/1,380)1,922/121.6} 757) 47.9 
Machine miners................ 119} 60 00/168.8 28; 48! 76)126.7| 23) 38.3 
Di re 2,170 1, 182/1 ,366)115.6 376} 854/1,230)104.1) 628) 53.1 
ora. ai av seis14 easigieionieiae 830 338} 595:176.0) 138} 478) 616)182.2) 106} 31.4 
III, oielccd ev ncivinebeu sss 1,130) 651 697|107.1 203} 414] 617/ 94.8) 356) 54.7 
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TABLE 13—Concluded 
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Tennessee—Concluded 
Outside men....................| 540/ 307] 357{116.3| 119! 147| 266! s6.6| 184! 59.9 
icons ekaeusnwebs 39} 18) 17) 94.4 4| 35) 39)216.7 1} 5.6 
We GF Gein cc ccccceces 1,670; 958)1,054)110.0) 322) 561) 883) 92.2 540) 56.4 
MI pach ene eee le oe 4,828)2,556)3, 130/122 .5 868)1,976)2,844 111.3}1,298) 50.8 
Virginia 

ye 2,957/1,181/2,170)/183.7| 446)1,632/2,078|176.0| 443) 37.5 
Machine miners................ 160/ 88) 107/121.6) 25) 64/  89/101.1) 37) 42.0 
Pe PROT inc occs cece decks 564) 256) 402/157.0; 69] 249) 318)124.2) 113) 44.1 
ER ee era 2,233) 837/1,661/198.4| 352/1,319|1,671/199.6} 293) 35.0 
III is corein isgcieccortnvienwne 1,954) 870/1,542)/177.2|} 378) 825)1,203/138.3) 390) 44.8 
rere 1,384) 434/1,211/279.0) 218) 844/1,062/244.7) 162) 37.3 
po re 3,338)1 ,304/2,753)211.1| 596/1,669/2,265)173.7| 552) 42.3 
MN ha.05 85s ONS ee 6, 295|2 ,485/4, 923/198 .1 1,042/3,301 4,343)174.8) 995) 40.0 











Owing to the stability of the group, 
the separations of machine miners 
in 1921, amounted to only 3.3 per cent 
of the total of all mine separations. 
From the point of view of labor 
turnover and earnings, one is dis- 
cussing an occupation of tonnage men 
of major importance only because of 
its key position in mining opera- 
tions. 

The average turnover for all dis- 
tricts amounts to 76 per cent. Actu- 
ally, no district falls at exactly this 
figure since 13 districts are below 60 
‘ per cent, 16 above 80 per cent and 
only one between 60 and 80 per cent. 
One-third of the districts have a 
turnover of 100 per cent or over. 
These ten districts with 17.2 per 
cent of the machine miners in the 





A 


industry caused 33.9 per cent of the 
separations, 

Of all men employed in the 684 
bituminous mines studied, 25.3 per 
cent were pick miners with 24.5 per 
cent of the separations. Pick miners 
had a higher turnover figure in 1921 
than machine miners or inside day 
men, but one lower than loaders or ' 
outside day men. 

In any comparison of districts, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
tonnage produced in some areas may 
be almost wholly machine mined 
and the proportion of pick miners to 
other workers very small. Conse- 
quently, a high turnover figure has 
little significance unless the number 
of employees involved is considered. 

Taking the thirty districts and 
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Labor changes in states west of the Mississippi 
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Total tonnage 1,371} 891) 508 
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141.7 
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168.1 
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ceabanetcaeise a Nie ogtueloretebie 13,061)6,178'7 746 1, 192/6,624)7 816 126.5|2,773 
Iowa 
Total tonnage................-- 6,042/3,701/2,904 2,25613,219| 87.0'1,956 
Machine miners................ 91 49} 45 30 77.6 
aati iat ia al 5, 446/3, 347|2,628 2,071|2,976| 88.91,748 
eam 505} 305| 231 155 67.2 
ssa aber wigh Solas ko acararaterale 2,165)1,432/1,011 632 65.2 
ers sac ge rasan 726} 481] 364 226 71.9 
Total day men................. 2, 891/1 ,913/1,375 858/1,280] 66.9/1,276 
avin hi acpeeinat ea Oa ener ers 8 ,933)|5,614/4, 279 3,114/4,499) 80.113, 232 
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TABLE 14—Concluded 





SEPARATIONS STABLE FORCE 





OCCUPATIONS 


AVERAGE NUMBER ON 
ROLL 





Re-employments 
New hirings 





Kansas-Missouri—Conclu 





Inside men 675} 479) 308 
Outside men.. .. 214, 148) 98 
Special group 41; 32) 16 
Total day men...... igchegababad 889} 627) 406 





3,887 2,378)2,072 87.1 



































Montana-Wyoming 





Total tonnage 4,739/2 ,223|2 616/117 .7 
Machine miners 222} 144) 82) 56.9 
3, 218)1,462/1,917/131.1 
1,299} 617| 617|100.0 
BONED GIO. 0. 0550s cicgeesesece en 1,606) 893] 775) 86.8 
Outside men poues 1,180} 688] 607) 88.2 
2, 786)1,581)1,382| 87.4 





3, 804/3 ,998)105.1 





7,525) 


Utah-New Mexico 








Total tonnage 3, 223/1,405/2 , 132)151.7 
Machine miners 96} 61) 37) 60.7 
Pick miners 1,992} 865/1,409)162.9 
Loaders 1,135} 479] 686)143.2 
1,162} 603) 744/123.4 

593} 312) 342/109.6 
Special group 14| 10 3} 30.0 
Total day men 1,755} 915)1,086/118.7 





3, 221/138 .2 
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Washington 





Total tonnage 1,029} 655) 334 
Machine miners 1 1 
1,014| 650 
14 4 
230) 164 
279) 174 
509) 338 
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grouping the turnover figures in fre- 
quency intervals varying by 20 per 
cent one finds the grouping given 
in table 15. 

From table 15 it is evident that 
Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Alabama fall between the 
areas of the Central Competitive 
Field. Since so many districts are 
concentrated in the groups between 
40 and 140, one must account for the 
eight districts with turnover far above 
the average of 96.7, for all areas. 
Excepting Ohio, which has few pick 
miners, all areas of the Central 
Competitive Field are less than 100 
per cent. Virginia, Connellsville, 
Southeastern Kentucky and Utah 
had turnover of more than 150, and 
three regions in West Virginia had a 
figure far above 200 per cent. 

The average turnover of 109.9 for 
loaders is higher than that for pick 
miners. The separations amounted to 
36.0 per cent of the total though the 
occupational group comprised 32.7 
per cent of the men. Out of the 30 
districts, 16 have a turnover figure of 
more than 100 per cent. 

When turnover is compared for 
pick miners and loaders, mine by 
mine, it is found that the largest 
number of mines for both occupations 
fall in the 40 to 60 per cent turnover 
group. A frequency curve of these 
data would show the loaders’ curve 
more symmetrical than the pick min- 
ers’, and higher in all groups above 180, 
with one exception. In comparing 
these occupations mine by mine, it is, 
of course, unlikely that the identical 
mines are included in the two groups— 
203 of the 684 mines employ no pick 
miners, 199 have no loaders. 
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Table 16 shows the percentage of 
loaders on the rolls of the various 
districts with the percentage of the 
total separations caused by that area; 
for instance, Central Pennsylvania 
with 12.6 per cent of the average 
number of loaders had 9.9 per cent 
of the separations, while by contrast, 
Northeastern Kentucky with 4.8 per 
cent of the number on the roll had 
9.9 per cent of all separations for 
loaders. 


TURNOVER FOR DAY MEN 


By contrast with anthracite, inside 
day men in the bituminous mines 
have a lower turnover than outside 
day men. The ratio of separations 
to average number on the roll was 
92.4 for inside day men and 102.6 
for outside. The inside men con- 
stituted 25.3 per cent of the number 
on the roll and 23.4 per cent of the total 
mine separations; outside men formed 
12.0 per cent of the average number 
enrolled, but made up 12.4 per cent 
of the separations. 

Table 15 shows the grouping of 
turnover for inside and outside men 
by areas. Eleven of the areas for 
inside, and 14 for outside, have turn- 
over above 100 per cent. Five 
areas for inside and six for outside are 
below 60. The modal interval is 
60 to 80 where are found inside men 
in all the areas of the Central Competi- 
tive Field except Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and Pittsburgh, which has a 
figure as low as 53.7. The highest 
areas for inside men are the small 
district of Kenova-Thacker and Logan 
and Northeastern Kentucky. For 
outside men Michigan and _ [Illinois 
have the lowest separations figures 
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TABLE 16 
Percentage distribution by districts 





PERCENTAGE 
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while at the other extreme are Virginia, Inside men in Virginia with 2.8 
Logan, Kenova-Thacker, and Southern per cent of the total number on all 
Kentucky with turnover above 200 rolls, had 5.4 per cent of the total 
per cent. separations, while Central Pennsyl- 
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vania with 6.7 per cent of the number 
enrolled had 4.1 per cent of the separa- 
tions. For outside men, Virginia with 
3 per cent of the men, had 8 per 
cent of the separations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Labor turnover in any industry 
may be affected by the conditions of 
business activity in other industries. 
So far we are unable to estimate what 
part of labor changes is within the 
control of the management, because 
occasioned by conditions within the 
plant; what part is due to conditions 
outside. It may be that industries 
with yard employments and certain 
types of working conditions will regu- 
larly and norma'ly have a higher 
turnover than industries without these 
conditions. What is normal turnover 
in one area may be highly abnormal 
for a similar plant in another locality. 
Before this situation is studied it 
would be unsafe to say that turnover 
was abnormally high or low, whatever 
the amount of the gross figure upon 
which the statement was based. If, 
however, similar plants in the same 
locality and dependent upon the 
same labor market show widely differ- 
ent amounts of turnover, one can 
conclude that labor policy, or working 
conditions or internal planning in 
some way is having a salutory effect 
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in controlling one form of cost in 
favor of another form. 

Probably this is as far as the study 
of turnover in the mining industry 
can be expected to go. The figures do 
not make possible a comparison of 
labor changes in terms of causes. 
They do furnish a comparison of 
mines closely located, dependent upon 
the same sources of labor supply and 
similar markets for product. 

From time to time studies have 
been made of turnover, in a few plants 
in the same industry. Rarely is it 
possible to compare a large number of 
plants with similar occupations located 
in the same area. The very fact that 
occupations are comparable from mine 
to mine would lead one to expect a 
high turnover. The industry is de- 
pendent, of course, upon experienced 
men who must shift more or less 
within the industry instead of into 
another industry. However, the large 
number of workings, the intermittency 
of operation and the surplus of workers 
would seem to furnish a setting for an 
abnormal amount of shifting of the 
labor force. On the contrary, what 
is found, except in a few areas, is a 
high degree of stability. In 17 out 
of the 30 regions studied, 50 per cent 
or more of the employees began and 
ended the year on the roll of the same 
mine. 








A Short Course in Training for Assistant 
Buyers 


By James H. GREENE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The training of subordinates is an integral function of manage- 


ment. 


The salespeople of a large store are now receiving more 


and better training because the assistant department heads who 
supervise them have had the advantage of instruction in how to 
train them. Dr.Greene,| Personnel Director of Kaufmann’s De- 
partment Store, Pittsburgh, describes this short normal course 


for assistant buyers. 


ji present article describes a 
short course for assistant buy- 
ers and heads of stock, de- 
signed to help them train salespeople. 
It was hastily organized and given 
to meet an immediate emergency, a 
type of situation not uncommon in 
the field of commercial and industrial 
training. 

The course for department store 
buyers and assistants prepared by Miss 
Fredonia Jane Ringo of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, and reported in a pre- 
vious issue of this JouRNAL,? covered 
a period of approximately eight 
months as finally installed and used 
in the Pittsburgh stores. It included 
among its students not only assistant 
buyers and heads of stock, but likewise 


1On September 1, Dr. Greene became 
Director of Extension, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

2 What Buyers Need to Know. Fredonia 
Jane Ringo. Journal of Personnel Research, 
November, 1924, Vol. 3, No.7, pp. 235-243. 
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salespeople and others who had aspira- 
tions to become assistants and who 
were selected on the basis of their 
probable success. It covered a wide 
range of subjects and was scientifically 
devised to include all of the activities 
and problems of the buyer and to 
furnish in addition the necessary back- 
ground. Theshort course described in 
this paper was designed to furnish aid 
with but one activity, namely the 
training of salespeople in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘on the job,” by the assistant 
buyer or head of stock. 

When Kaufmann’s Department 
Store made it a matter of policy that 
each assistant buyer should assume 
the réle of teacher or “trainer on the 
job” in his or her department, some 
sort of preparation for the work be- 
came necessary in order to make this 
policy effective. The short course as 
a quick means of giving minimum 
essentials in mass instruction, to be 
followed later by personal work, was 
decided upon. The short course is a 
much used educational vehicle in the 
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academic field. But to the writer’s 
knowledge its use in training in the 
retail field was new. While this 
pioneer effort was necessarily a crude 
affair and its final results are yet to 
be recorded, a description of the plan 
and program may be of interest to 
organizations that have a similar 
problem to meet. 


WHY THE ASSISTANT BUYER? 


The question may be raised as to 
why the assistant buyer was singled 
out to undertake the training work. 
When the firm became convinced that 
the initial store training in system and 
salesmanship given by the Training 
Department in classes must be sup- 
plemented by training on the job in 
the department, it was readily appre- 
ciated that this was not a job for 
the ordinary Training Department. 
Either the Training Department would 
have to be enlarged or someone in 
each department must be found to do 
the work. The former plan would 
have been expensive and would have 
resulted in duplication of effort, since 
training and supervision are practi- 
cally the same. The general policy 
of most stores is that department train- 
ing is a responsibility of the buyer. 
While many buyers who have a “‘flare”’ 
for this sort of thing do an excellent 
piece of work, it must be admitted that 
this. duty is more often delegated than 
not. Stores with a “sponsor system” 
usually delegate such training to the 
sponsor. It was felt in this instance 
that training on the job was important 
enough to be the chief responsibility 
of an executive, whose experience and 
position would put the stamp of 
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authority upon it. Absence in the 
market and other duties eliminated the 
buyer so the assistant buyer was 
decided upon. Buyers in very small 
departments and heads of stock in 
very large departments were the only 
exceptions. 


SELLING THE IDEA 


When the completed plan was ap- 
proved by the president of the 
company, he presented it to the board 
of merchandise managers who ap- 
proved the plan and each pledged its 
success in the departments for which 
he was responsible. 

Each merchandise manager then 
called a meeting of his buyers and 
their assistants and “sold” the plan 
to them. The statement was made 
that the house believed that the 
training of its sales force was the most 
important factor in securing the ideal 


of service which had been set up.” , 


Assistant buyers were told that their 
records of achievement as trainers 
would be considered in connection with 
promotion—in other words, training 
was to be considered the major func- 
tion of the assistant buyer. Each 
assistant buyer was then requested 
to attend a short course, consisting of 
four meetings of one hour each. The 
real problem became that of organiz- 
ing the material so that it could be 
effectively presented in the time 
allotted. 


THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


It was decided that the training 
responsibilities of the assistant buyer 
as regards content could be divided 
into the following groups: 
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. Stock location and care of stock 

. Merchandise information 

. Facts regarding new merchandise 

. Technique of selling 

. Department meetings 

. Training extra and contingent sales- 


people. 


ao oe & toe 


Helps in methods of giving this 
training were necessary, and in addi- 
tion methods of handling and su- 
pervising people should be included. 
Brief but comprehensive material had 
been prepared by the Retail Bureau of 
the University of Pittsburgh on sub- 
jects, 1, 3 and 4. 

With these facts as a basis, the 
following course was arranged: 


First Meeting: 

Making the new employee feel at home 

What the Training Department does 

Teaching stock location and care 

Essentials of merchandise information 

The use of merchandise question- 
naires given to all new salespeople 

Second Meeting: 
Training salespeople in selling on the 
‘ job 

Third Meeting: 

Handling salespeople—simple every- 
day use of psychology 

Fourth Meeting: 

Developing your own personality—use 
of a personality rating scale devised 
by W. W. Charters of the Retail 
Bureau 


The first half-hour was devoted to a 
simple presentation of the material 
by different members of the Training 
Department and the last half-hour was 
devoted to a discussion. Every effort 
was made to draw upon the experi- 
ence of members of the group in the 
use of different methods. 

The assistant buyers were divided 
into groups, all under one merchandise 


manager constituting a group. When 
the meetings, held Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings 
at 9:00 a.m. for one group were com- 
pleted another group was started. 
Since there were five groups, a period 
of five weeks was necessary to cover all 
of the departments. 


FOLLOWING UP THE WORK 


As is the case in any pioneer effort, 
technique is often developed and per- 
fected while the work is in progress. 
The need for some tangible and con- 
crete outcome of the course was felt 
at the very beginning. As the meet- 
ings with the first group progressed 
the idea evolved of requiring every 
assistant buyer to make a training plan 
for his department. Just what form 
this should take was not at all clear 
to the Training Department but it 
was felt that no matter how crude the 
effort the training program could be 
made a point of contact for further 
training. This is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of a 
training department. If it can get 
the organization into the habit of 
coming to it with problems and is 
able te give real assistance, it has 
established itself on a firm foundation 
and can render real service to the 
institution. 

Accordingly, during the third meet- 
ing, the subject of a training program 
was developed. The assistants were 
familiar with sales plans and this was 
used to introduce it. Some of the 
training programs were very good and 
showed interest and thought on the 
part of the assistant. One such is 
reproduced. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NEw SALESPEOPLE 
IN CHINA AND ALLIED DEPARTMENTS 


(All salespeople to be previously trained in 
store routine in Training Department) 


FIRST WEEK 
First Day—8:30 to 9:30 


A. Introduction of new salesperson to 
“regulars” 

B. Trip through department to get general 
idea of sections 

C. Taught location of stock by head of 
stock 

D. Place in section of slow selling merchan- 
dise to become gradually accustomed 
to department routine without getting 
into difficulty 

4:30—Checking up and testing new 
employee 


Second day—8:30 to 9:30 


A. Care of stock taught by assistant buyer 
and head of stock 

B. Cleanliness and orderliness 

C. Value of well displayed merchandise 

D. Placed again in comparatively slow 
moving department 

4:30—Testing for knowledge acquired 


Third day—8:30 to 9:30 


A. Merchandise talk by buyer or assistant 
buyer telling of quality, style, how 
manufactured, and history 

B. New merchandise displayed and intro- 
duced, 

C. Place new girl in section where greater 
knowledge and skill will be required 

4:30—Testing 


Fourth day—8:30 to 9:30 


A. Salesmanship taught by assistant buyer 
and head of stock 

1. Approach 

2. Selection of customer’s needs 

3. Special feature of merchandise to be 
explained to customer 

4. Closing of sale 

5. Use courtesy, common sense and ini- 
tiative, to become salespeople and not 
order takers 

6. Inform clerk that check-up will be taken 
following week, so make herself as 


proficient as possible in all points 
* previously explained 
4:30—Follow-up and discussion of day’s 
contacts with customers 


SECOND WEEK 
First day—8:30 to 9:30 


A. Review previous four-days training 
B. Introduce new suggestions where girls 
have been weak 


Second day 
Let girls practice what they have learned 


Third day—8:30 to 9:30 


. Have salesperson sell assistant buyer 
. Note—approach—knowledge of stock, 
force of selling arguments, etc. ‘ 
. Note condition of stock and interest of 
salesperson 
. Tell girl increased sales will be expected 
as she grows in the work; possibilities 
for her advancement in the department 
In case of a big event such as an Audi- 
torium Sale, March Sale, and etc., where 
the selling force of a department is tre- 
mendously increased for only a few days 
period, the above course would have to be 
boiled down and all essential points given 
in one or two lectures. As the sale wanes 
and the selling force decreases, the girls’ 
ability would have to be judged by amounts 
sold. 


9 A BPS 


Submitted, March 12, 1925. 
(F. G. Nicholas.) 


The completed training programs 
were turned over to the various train- 
ing supervisors, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for certain departments. 
These supervisors are now working 
with the assistants in refining and per- 
fecting their programs. 

A further follow-up is conducted 
by the merchandise managers who 
hold periodic dinner meetings with 
their buyers and assistants. The 
various training supervisors attend 
these meetings and the department 
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training forms an important part of 
the discussion. 


JUDGING THE RESULTS 


Although the full effect of the course 
and the follow-up has not been 
attained, certain results that can al- 
ready be noted are: 

1. Increased interest on the part of 
departments in training their sales- 
people. This is undoubtedly due to: 

a. A definite program and schedule 
to follow. 

b. Contacts with the Training De- 
partment, members of which are giving 
daily assistance with problems. 

c. The feeling of a friendly yet 
thorough check-up on results. 

The fact of increased interest can 
be substantiated by the increase in 
the number of calls upon the Training 
Department for assistance and con- 
ferences with assistant buyers who 
formerly took no interest in training 

2. A decrease in the number of 
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personal differences between sales- 
people and department executives as 
evidenced by the decrease of visits of 
dissatisfied employees to the Employ- 
ment Bureau and Training Depart- 
ment. 

3. Better selling service as indi- 
cated by a rise in the percentage of 
satisfactory shopping reports. (About 
two hundred fifty tests of selling 
service are made monthly by shoppers 
employed for the purpose.*) There 
is also a noticeable decrease in the 
number of complaints which may be 
due in part to department training. 

The most important outcome of all 
is the establishment of contacts be- 
tween the assistant buyers and the 
Training Department which has laid 
the foundation for further work. 


(Manuscript received June 24, 1925.) 


3 Service Shopping in Stores. Julia Moc- 
kett. Journal of Personnel Research, 
January, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 9, pp. 339-346. 
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HIS bibliography has been as- 
sembled with the desire to be 
of service to executives in- 
terested in objective methods of vo- 
cational selection, as well as to univer- 
sity instructors of courses in applied 
psychology, and to other persons inter- 
ested in vocational selection and al- 
lied fields. It is our hope that by 
bringing together references to the 
literature found in the scientific, 
business, and popular journals that. 
this material may be made more 
readily accessible. The list of refer- 
ences is in no wise exhaustive, but 
does, we believe, include most of the 
representative articles found in the re- 
cent literature both here and abroad. 
References are made to only those au- 


thors who have used or discussed ob- 
jective methods.! 

We have not attempted to evaluate 
or summarize the various articles al- 
though there is undoubtedly a need for 
critical and annotated bibliographies. 
Arthur W. Kornhauser’s critical bib- 
liography published in the Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin in 1922 continues to be 
the only extensive critical bibliography 
in the American literature. Annotated 
bibliographies prepared by inves- 
tigators in special fields such as 


1The writer wishes to express her 
indebtedness to Mr. Roland C. McKee 
who has ably assisted in the detailed work 
of preparing this bibliography, especially 
in respect to articles by German inves- 
tigators. 
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clerical tests, tests of factory operators, 
of salesmen, etc., would be of great 
value, especially to personnel directors 
and employment managers who may 
be considering the adoption of tests 
and other objective measures in their 
particular organizations. 

The general scheme followed in this 
bibliography is as given above. 

We have referred first to other 
bibliographies on vocational selection, 
or to other bibliographies which have 
included sections on objective methods 
of selection. Under Books we have 
listed those authors who have written 
books on vocational selection or who 
have chapters on the subject. In the 
latter cases, specific page references are 
given. The section headed ‘‘General 
Articles” includes those articles whose 
purpose it is to discuss the theories 
and principles underlying objective 
measurement, rather than to report 
on specific measures which they have 
used. Under the heading, “Traits and 
Abilities Desirable for Various Occu- 
pations,” we have listed references 
to those authors who have used ob- 
jective methods in the analysis of the 
traits and abilities desirable for various 
occupations. We have placed in 
parentheses the occupation for which 
the analysis was made in those cases 
where it is not indicated in the title. 

From section 5 on, classification is 
made on the basis -of the objective 
method used. Six subdivisions have 
been made: (a) tests including intel- 
ligence tests, aptitude tests, and tests 
of special abilities, (b) trade tests, (c) 
personal history records, (d) rating 
scales (e) interest analyses, and (f) 
- photographs. 

References have been grouped ac- 


on Psychological Tests 


cording to the occupation in which the 
test has been used. More specific in- 
formation concerning the kind of work 
than is contained in the heading is 
given in parentheses. A special sec- 
tion has been given over to “Trade 
Tests,” because a number of articles 
have been written on trade tests in the 
sense in which the term was used in 
the army; that is, a test of acquired 
skill or knowledge which will dis- 
criminate between novices, appren- 
tices, journeymen and experts in a 
certain line of work requiring a long 
period of training. 

Under ‘Personal History Records,” 
we have placed references which deal 
with objective studies of the items 
found on personal history records or 
application blanks. Such articles 
treat of the relationship existing 
between age, education, previous 
experience, etc., and success in 
the occupation. Frequently, scoring 
methods similar to those used for 
tests are used for evaluating personal 
history records. 

Rating scales have been used in a 
great many organizations, since the 
wide-spread use of rating scales -in the 
army. We have not differentiated be- 
tween the various rating techniques 
as graphic, man-to-man, order of 
merit, etc., but have given the occu- 
pation for which the scale was devised. 

The interest analysis blank is a less 
familiar device. It is a method which 
aims to determine aptitude for an oc- 
cupation and probability of success in 
the occupation through an analysis of 
the subject’s interests and preferences. 

Not a great deal of work has been 
done on the evaluation of photographs 
in vocational selection, but what has 
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been done seems to point to the fact 
that applicants for positions can not 


be 


chosen successfully from their 


photographs. 

Since it is often desirable later in the 
bibliography to use abbreviations of 
periodical titles, the abbreviations are 
listed here as well as the complete titles. 

The bibliography follows: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. Advertising & Selling. 
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. Amer. 


. Amer. School Bd. Jour. 


. Ann. Amer. 
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$1.00. 


. Amer. J. Nursing. American Journal 
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Mag. American Magazine 
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psicologia sperimentale dell’ Uni- 
versita, Torino, Italy. 

Arch. Psychol. Archives of Psychol- 
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Personnel Research Federation 
Founded 1921, Incorporated 1925 
Annual Business Meeting, October 16, 1925 


eration, Inc., held its first 
annual corporate meeting 
and a meeting of its Administrative 
Board on October 16, 1925, at the 
headquarters of the Federation, 40 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 
Reports by officers, staff and cor- 
porate members were presented and 
will be published in later issues of the 
JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH. 
The budget and program of work 
for the coming year were adopted. 


Prention, 1 Research Fed- 
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versity of Chicago 

A. D. Furnn, Engineering Foundation 

AuiceE Hamiuton, Harvard Medical School 

W. C. Mrircnett, National Bureau of 
Economic Research 

LeonarpD OvutTuwaltTe, 61 Broadway, New 
York 

L. M. Terman, Stanford University 

Mary Van K1eEEck, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion 

J. H. Wiuuitrs, University of Pennsylvania 

Frankwoop E. Wi.uiaMs, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 

MatrHew Wott, American Federation 
of Labor 


MEMBERS 


Fifteen members at large were ad- 
mitted to the Federation, bringing 
the total membership at present to 
60 members at large and 28 corporate 
members (representatives of federated 

_organizations)—a total of 88. 

The following is a list of the Fede- 
rated Organizations with their repre- 

sentatives: 
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National Research Council, R. S. Wood- 
worth 

Engineering Foundation, Alfred D. Flinn 

American Federation of Labor, Frank 
Morrison 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Frankwood E. Williams 

Bureau of Vocational Information, Emma 
P. Hirth 

Vocational Service for Juniors, Mary H. S. 
Hayes 

Bryn Mawr College, Carola Woerishoffer 
Department of Social Research, Dorothy 
Sells 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Fred J. 
Hartman 

Dartmouth College, Harry R. Wellman 

Harvard University, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, John M. Brewer 

Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business, Wallace B. Donham 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Division of Industrial Cooperation and 
Research, Kenneth Reid 

Northwestern University, Walter Dill Scott 

University of Chicago, School of Commerce 
and Administration, W. H. Spencer 

University of Cincinnati, School of House- 
hold Administration, Elizabeth Dyer 

University of Michigan, School of Business 
Administration, C. S. Yoakum 

University of North Carolina, Francis F. 
Bradshaw 

University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance, Joseph 
H. Willits 

University of Pittsburgh, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, W. W. Charters 

Yale University, Department of Adminis- 
trative Engineering, Hudson B. Hastings 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Thomas T. Read 

U. 8. Public Health Service, L. R. 
Thompson 

U. S. Civil Service Commission, L. J. 
O’ Rourke 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
J.C. Wright 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, EZ. K. Hall 

Walworth Company, Howard Coonley 

Western Electric Company, J. W. Deitz 




















PROGRAM OF WORK 


The work of Personnel Research 
Federation as outlined by the Direc- 
tor falls under four headings: In- 
formation Service, Promotion, Plan- 
ning and Conduct of Research. 


Information Service 


1. Publication of the JouRNAL oF 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH as the official 
organ of the Personnel Research 
Federation and as a clearing house 
for results of investigations. 

2. Preparation of card index of 
sources of information about per- 
sonnel research. Exchange among 
members of the Federation of availa- 
ble research information, bibliog- 
raphies, forms and other aids. 

3. Discovery and collection of un- 
published reports and notes of re- 
search on questions of industrial 
fatigue and industrial hygiene, includ- 
ing mental hygiene and the effects of 
rest pauses; selection and develop- 
ment of executives; hiring, placement 
and training of workers; industrial 
relations including shop committee 
plans and other provision for co- 
operation of workers in management; 
methods of wage payment; non- 
financial incentives and rewards; vaca- 
tions with pay; job analyses and 
personnel specifications; personnel 
records and forms; rating employees; 
methods of personnel administration, 
vocational guidance and placement in 
colleges and schools; and other live 
topics of personnel research on which 
data are often buried in the files of 
business concerns, trade associations, 
labor organizations, government bu- 
reaus and university departments. 
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4. Re-writing the results of re- 
search now buried in technical scien- 
tific journals and reports, to make 
them available for workers, business 
men and general readers. 

5. Preparation of a manual of 
procedure or guide for the research 
worker. 


Promotion 


6. Promotion of interest in the 
purposes of the Federation through 
group conferences, occasional articles 
in the public press, service bulletins, 
addresses, attendance at meetings, 
correspondence and personal inter- 
views. Securing support of business 
houses and foundations for specific 
projects. 


Planning 


7. Inventory of current researches, 
research facilities and available work- 
ers. Survey of outstanding prob- 
lems, their relative importance, feasi- 
bility and likelihood of commanding 
support. Planning in detail for se- 
lected projects involving codpera- 
tive effort. 

8. Helping member organizations 
to further their research by furnishing 
the counsel of the Staff and Technical 
Advisers. 


Conduct of research 


9. Investigations by the staff, as 
opportunity presents, of such prob- 
lems as: 

Selection and development of super- 
visors and minor executives. 

Relation of general ability to stabil- 
ity of employment. 

Occupational opportunities. 





Organized March 15, 1921. 


Personnel Research Federation, Inc. 
Incorporated March 16, 1925, in New York 


Constitution 
Revised and Re-Adopted March 27, 1925 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND CORPORATE SEAL 


The name of this corporation shall be: 
Personnel Research Federation, Inc. 

The corporation shall have a Corporate 
Seal which shall be in the form of a circle 
containing the name of the corporation and 
the words, ‘Membership Corporation, 
New York, 1925.” 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 


The object of the Personnel Research 
Federation, Inc., is the furtherance of per- 
sonnel research, to wit: the scientific study 
of man in relation to his occupations, and 
his education therefor; and the diffusion 
of knowledge concerning this relation. 

As means to this end, but not exclusive 
of any other appropriate or conducive 
means, Personnel Research Federation, 
Inc., will be authorized to: 

(a) Create a clearing house for infor- 
mation pertaining to personnel research; 

(6) Formulate a comprehensive general 
plan by which research activities may be 
correiated and developed; 

(c) Aid the organization 
conduct of selected researches; 

(d) Publish and circulate information 
‘about personnel research. 

The objects and purposes of this cor- 
poration are scientific and educational, 
and not for business or profit ; and no officer, 
member or employee thereof shall receive 
or may be lawfully entitled to receive any 
pecuniary profit from the operations 


and the 
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thereof, except a reasonable compensation 
for services in effecting one or more of its 
purposes. 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Classes of Members. Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, Inc., shall 
be composed of the following classes of 
members: 

1. Corporate’ Members: Individuals 
authorized to represent approved organiza- 
tions as hereinafter prescribed. 

2. Members at Large: 

a. Sustaining Members: Individuals, in- 
cluding also representatives of organiza- 
tions, who contribute substantial sums to 
the support of the Federation or of branches 
of its work. 

b. Subscribing Members: Other individ- 
uals interested in personnel research and 
in sympathy with the purposes of the Fed- 
eration. 

Src. 2. Register of Approved Organiza- 
tions. Approved organizations shail be 
selected from such scientific, engineering, 
labor, management, employer, educational 
governmental and other associations, in- 
stitutions, bureaus, departments or com- 
missions, as are engaged in whole or in 
part in personnel research, including also 
business corporations having departments, 
bureaus, or officers interested in personnel 
research, and in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Federation. 

The Administrative Board as consti- 
tuted in the Certificate of Incorporation 
shall compile a Register of the organiza- 























tions previously members of the organiza- 
tion heretofore existing and known as 
Personnel Research Federation, and shall 
also formulate and distribute suitable 
application blanks for other organizations 
desiring to be approved and added to the 
Register, and shall promptly consider and 
pass upon such applications as are received. 
The Register, so prepared, shall thereafter 
constitute the Register of Approved Or- 
ganizations, except as duly modified; and 
the authorized representatives of these 
Approved Organizations shall constitute 
the corporate members of the corporation, 
as hereinafter prescribed (Sec. 4). 

Sec. 3. Modification of Register of 
Approved Organizations. The Register of 
Approved Organizations shall be submitted 
for the action of each annual meeting of 
the corporation, and at such annual meet- 
ing the vote of two-thirds of the corporate 
members against any organization appear- 
ing on said Register, shall effect the re- 
moval of said organization from the Regis- 
ter of Approved Organizations. 

Subject to the action of each annual 
meeting of the corporation, the Adminis- 
trative Board shall from time to time 
revise the Register, acting upon such ap- 
plications as may be presented for addi- 
tion thereto, and removing such organiza- 
tions as may resign, or be in default under 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the cor- 
poration; but no organization whose ad- 
mission to the Register has been approved 
by the corporate members shall be removed 
without its own consent, except for cause. 

Sec. 4. Representation of Approved 
Organizations. Each approved organiza- 
tion shall have the right to appoint one 
representative, who shall by virtue of such 
appointment thereupon become and be a 
corporate member of the corporation, for 
the period stipulated by the organization 
appointing him but not beyond the time 
during which the organization shall con- 
tinue to be on the Register of Approved 
Organizations. Each organization shall 
also have the right to revoke any appoint- 
ment made by it, and appoint a successor 
of its representative. All appointments, 
or revocations of appointments, of repre- 
sentatives to be corporate members shall 
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be made in writing under the hand of a 
duly authorized officer or representative 
of the approved organization, and shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 5. Voting. Each corporate mem- 
ber shall have one vote at all meetings of 
the corporation, and such vote may be cast 
in person, or by proxy. Proxies as such 
shall exercise no other right of the corporate 
member than voting. The proxy shall not 
be used or counted of any corporate mem- 
ber who shall be personally in attendance 
at the meeting. Members at large shall 
not be entitled to vote at corporate meet- 
ings of the Corporation. 

Sec. 6. Election of Members at Large. 
Election of Members at Large shall be by 
a three-fourths vote of those present at 
any regular meeting of the Administrative 
Board, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as the Administrative Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 7. Suspension or Termination of 
Membership. The Administrative Board 
shall have power to make provisions in the 
By-Laws, not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Constitution, for the suspen- 
sion of members or termination of their 
membership for default in the payment of 
dues or other default in the observance of 
the lawful requirements of the Constitu- 
tion or By-laws, or for conduct detri- 
mental to the interests or policies of the 
corporation, but no such by-laws shall 
have retroactive effect. 

Sec. 8. Privileges of Members. All 
members shall be entitied to attend all 
meetings of the corporation; to receive the 
official organ of the corporation, the Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, so long as the 
same may be published by the corporation; 
and to enjoy such privileges as may be 
prescribed from time to time in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV 


Duss 


Section 1. The dues of Corporate 
Members shall be $50 per annum payable 
as the By-Laws may provide. Total or 
partial exemption from payment of dues 
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may be granted, however, by three-fourths 
vote of the Administrative Board, to cor- 
porate members representing governmen- 
tal organizations or other institutions of 
such character or in such situation that 
the payment of such dues would be illegal, 
unduly onerous, or for other substantial 
reason inadvisable. 

Sec. 2. The dues of Subscribing Mem- 
bers shall be $8 per annum. 

Sec. 3. The dues of Sustaining Mem- 
bers shall be at least $250 per annum. 


ARTICLE V 


ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. The corporation shall be 
governed by a Board of Directors to be 
known as the Administrative Board. 
This Board shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the corporation and shall con- 
sist of nine members, at least six of whom 
shall be corporate members and three of 
whom may be either corporate members or 
members at large. 

The term of each member of the Board 
of Directors shall be three years, but at 
the first annual meeting for the election of 
Directors, two corporate members shall 
be elected to serve for one year, two cor- 
porate members for a term of two years, 
and two corporate members for a term of 
three years; and one member of any class 
shall be elected for a term of one year, 
one for a term of two years, and one for 
term of three years; and at the annual 
meetings thereafter the offices terminating 
shall be filled by the election of Directors 
for the full term of three years. 

Vacancies in the Administrative Board 
shall be filled until the next annual elec- 
tion by appointment of the Administrative 
Board, and at the annual meeting, vacan- 
cies shall be filled by election covering the 
unexpired portion of the term. 

Sec. 2. The Administrative Board, 
shall, subject to this Constitution, be 
vested with the exercise of all powers of 
the corporation. It sha.i make provisions 


in by-laws for the general administration 
of the affairs and property of the corpora- 
It shall determine from time to 


tion. 
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time, in a general way, what work is to be 
undertaken on behalf of the corporation 
and shall set the limits for expenditures. 
It shall have power to accept or reject 
donations of funds. 

Sec. 3. The Administrative Board 
shall designate an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President, who shall be 
Chairman, the Secretary ex-officio, and 
three members of the Board. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have all powers of 
the Administrative Board between meet- 
ings of the Board, provided actions of the 
Committee involving changes in policy 
or major expenditures are subject to tele- 
graphic or letter referendum by the Ad- 
ministrative Board. 

Sec. 4. Meetings of the Executive 
Committee shall be called by its Chairman 
upon request of the Director or of three 
members of the Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Officers of the Corpora- 
tion shall be a President, three Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who 
shall be chosen annually by the Adminis- 
trative Board, and who shall perform the 
usual duties of these officers and such 
other duties as may be assigned by the 
Board. These officers shall also be 
officers of the Board and may or may 
not be members thereof. If not members 
of the Board, officers shall have no vote 
in said Board. The Board may also ap- 
point and at pleasure remove one or 
more Assistant Secretaries and Assistant 
Treasurers. 

Sec. 2. The Administrative Board may 
authorize and discontinue from time to 
time such standing or special committees 
as it may deem advantageous for conduct- 
ing activities of the corporation. 


ARTICLE VII 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Section 1. The Executive Staff of 
the corporation shall consist of a Director 
and the necessary assistants. The Director 
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shall be appointed by the Administrative 
Board, and his assistants shall be engaged 
by the Director. 

Sec. 2. The Director shall be ex-officio 
a member of the Administrative Board, 
without vote therein. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Councit oF TECHNICAL ADVISERS 


A Council of Technical Advisers is au- 
thorized, to consist of expert and profes- 
sional persons competent in various fields, 
invited by the Administrative Board to 
give information and counsel on questions 
referred by the administrative officers or 
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the Director. Technical advisers shall 
serve without fee. Their number and term 
of office shall be fixed by the Board. 


ARTICLE IX 


AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting of the corporation by the 
affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of 
the total corporate membership, provided 
that written notice of such proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given by mail or 
otherwise to each corporate member at 
least thirty days in advance of the date 
of meeting. 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE I 


MEMBERSHIP OBLIGATIONS 


Section 1. Members are expected to 
conduct or encourage personnel research 
in their several fields in so far as may be 
practicable, to supply to the Federation 
for circulation among its members reports 
of researches conducted by them or by 
organizations which they represent, and to 
coéperate helpfully with other members 
of the Federation in giving information 
and counsel with respect to researches 
which may be in progress or proposed. 

Sec. 2. Upon notification of its place- 
ment upon the Register of Approved 
Organizations, an organization shall be 
requested to nominate its representative 
and shall be responsible for payment of 
its representative’s dues from the date of 
such notification. 

Sec. 3. Any member may be suspended 
or expelled, and in like manner, any or- 
ganization be suspended or removed from 
the Register of Approved Organizations, 
after written notice and due opportunity 
to reply, for actions seriously prejudicial 
to the welfare of the corporation, provided 
that not less than two-thirds of the cor- 
porate members vote affirmatively. 


Sec. 4. Members shall automatically 
be dropped from the rolls of the Federation 
for failure to pay dues within six months 
after date upon which dues are payable. 

Sec. 5. Any member suspended, ex- 
pelled, or dropped from the rolls of the 
Federation may be reinstated, provided 
that all obligations of such member to the, 
Federation be paid in full, and provided 
that not less than two-thirds of the cor- 
porate members vote affirmatively. 


ARTICLE II 


DvuEs 


Section 1. Dues shall be due and 
payable annually in advance on October 
first to the Treasurer. First dues shall 
be due and payable upon the date of noti- 
fication of an Approved Organization to 
nominate its representative, or in the case 
of Members at Large upon notification of 
election, and failure to pay such dues with- 
in ninety days after date of notification 
shall cause lapse of membership. Mem- 
bers admitted after six months of the 
fiscal year, beginning October first, shall 
have expired, shall pay only one-half of the 
annual dues for that year. Payments 
may be permitted in quarterly install- 
ments. 











ARTICLE III 


MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
corporation for the election of Directors 
shall be held at the headquarters of the 
Federation on the second Saturday of 
October in each year and the annual meet- 
ing of the Administrative Board shall be 
held immediately thereafter, at which an- 
nual meeting of the Administrative Board 
the officers of the corporation for the en- 
suing year shall be elected. Notice need 
not be given of these stated meetings and 
failure to receive notice shall not invali- 
date the same; but the Secretary shall 
give such notice as may be directed in the 
By-Laws or by resolution of the Adminis- 
trative Board. A special meeting of the 
Corporation may be called by resolution of 
the Administrative Board provided at 
least thirty days’ notice of such meeting 
be given to the corporate members. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Adminis- 
trative Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent, or upon such dates as may be fixed 
by its resolutions, or upon the request of 
five members of the Administrative Board. 

Sec. 3. One-third of the corporate 
members shall constitute a quorum at 
any meeting of the corporation. A major- 
‘ty of the members of the Administrative 
Board shall constitute a quorum of that 
body. A smaller number of either body 
may adjourn a meeting to any specified 
place and time. 


ARTICLE IV 


CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. Special committees for the 
study of any subject within the province 
of the corporation, or for other suitable 
purposes, may be authorized by the Ad- 
ministrative Board, which may also deter- 
mine the manner of selection and appoint- 
ment of such committees. Membership 
in these committees is not limited to mem- 
bers of the corporation. No committee 
shail be authorized to enter into contracts, 
or incur expenses chargeable against the 
corporation, except to the extent that may 
be specially and specifically authorized by 
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the Administrative Board. All such com- 
mittees may be discharged, enlarged or 
otherwise modified at the pleasure of the 
Administrative Board. 

Sec. 2. A nominating committee of 
not less than three corporate members 
may be appointed by the President to 
nominate candidates for election as mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board, but 
voting shall not be restricted to the nomi- 
nees of this committee. 

Sec. 3. The President shall appoint 
annually an auditing committee of not less 
than three members of the Federation, 
which shall audit the accounts and finan- 
cial transactions of the corporation for the 
current fiscal year and report such audit 
at the annual meeting of the corporation 
on the second Saturday of October in each 
year. 


ARTICLE V 


Duties oF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Director shall devote 
such portion of his time to the work of the 
Federation as may be covered by the terms 
of his engagement. He shall serve as the 
executive officer of the Federation and con- 
duct the ordinary business of its office. 
Under the general authority of the Adminis- 
trative Board, he shall promote the objects 
of the Federation as stated in the Constitu- 
tion, and within authority granted from 
time to time by the Administrative Board, 
may initiate and carry out operations neces- 
sary or desirable therefor. 

The Director shall have authority, sub- 
ject to the general control of the Adminis- 
trative Board, to determine the ways and 
means which he shall use in performing 
the work assigned to him, but shall not 
undertake or contract expenditures in 
excess of the funds provided in the Budget 
or by special appropriation. 

The compensation of the Director shall 
be fixed by the Board. Within the Budget 
allotment, the Director may fix the com- 
pensations of his assistants. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep a 
record of all proceedings of the Federation, 
its Administrative Board, and the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall send a copy of 












































the record of each meeting of the Federa- 
tion to each corporate member. 

Notices for general meetings of the 
Federation and for meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Board shall be mailed by the 
Secretary not less than fifteen days in 
advance of date of meeting. Notices for 
meetings of the Executive Committee shall 
be given by mail or wire not less than 
twenty-four hours in advance of the time 
of meeting. 

The Secretary shall notify each member 
of the amount of his dues for the ensuing 
year, at the time of giving notice of the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall receive 
and safely keep all moneys paid to him for 
dues or otherwise for the purposes of the 
corporation. He shall deposit the funds 
in the name of the Personnel Research 
Federation, Inc., in a bank acceptable to 
the Administrative Board. All checks 
drawn upon said funds, shall be signed by 
him or by the Assistant Treasurer. 

Neither the Treasurer nor the Assistant 
Treasurer shall make payments except on 
vouchers approved by the Director, Presi- 
dent, or Secretary of the corporation, 
which are in accordance with the annual 
Budget or other authorization of the Board. 
Each such voucher shall contain on its 
face a reference to the resolution of the 
Administrative Board, or other authority, 
pursuant to which it is to be paid, and a 
notation of the voucher number shall be 
made upon each check by which the sum 
authorized by said voucher is paid. 

The Treasurer shall establish a petty 
cash fund for the Director, in an amount to 
be determined by the Administrative 
Board, and shall replenish it from time 
to time upon submission of proper vouchers. 

The Assistant Treasurer shall perform 
such of the duties of the Treasurer as the 
Administrative Board may from time to 
time prescribe. 

Sec. 4. Any officer of the corporation 
may be removed at any time by the affir- 
mative vote of a majority of the Adminis- 
trative Board. 

Sec. 5. The Administrative Board may 
require the Director, or any officer in its 
discretion, to give to the corporation a 
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bond, in such amount as may be required 
by the Administrative Board, with satis- 
factory sureties, for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, and for 
turning over to the order of the Adminis- 
trative Board, or satisfactorily accounting 
for, all books, papers, vouchers, records, 
money or other property of whatever kind 
belonging to the corporation that may 
have been in his custody. The expense 
of such bond shall be a corporate charge. 


ARTICLE VI 


BupDGET 


Section 1. The Director shall summit 
to the Administrative Board annually, 
not later than September first in each 
year, a tentative Budget of anticipated 
income and proposed expenditures for the 
year beginning October first next ensuing. 
This Budget shall contain separate pro- 
vision for the executive staff, and for the 
necessary expenses of each officer. 

The Administrative Board at its next 
meeting thereafter and not later than the 
second Saturday of October, shall consider 
this Budget and make such changes therein 
as it shall deem advisable, and shall then 
approve the same. The Budget so ap- 
proved shall be submitted at the annual 
meeting of the corporation for discussion 
and recommendation. It shall then be 
upon the order of business for the first 
meeting of the Administrative Board im- 
mediately following the annual meeting 
of the corporation, at which meeting the 
the Administrative Board shall finally 
approve and adopt the Budget for the fiscal 
year commencing on the preceding October 
first. 

Sec. 2. The Budget so adopted shall con- 
trol the general financial operations of the 
corporation during the fiscal year for which 
it is adopted, subject to the direction and 
control of the Administrative Board; 
but no obligations in excess of the amounts 
provided for in the Budget shall be incurred 
or allowed except by affirmative vote of at 
least three-fourths of the Administrative 
Board. 
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ARTICLE VII 
ADMENDMENTS 
Section 1. These By-Laws may be 


amended at any meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Board by the affirmative vote of 
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at least two-thirds of a quorum present at 
the meeting, provided that written notice 
of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given by mail or otherwise to each 
member of the Administrative Board at 
least three weeks in advance of the date of 
the meeting. 

















Book Reviews 


THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


By John A. Fitch. New York: Harper and Bros., 1924. 
Pp. xiv + 424 


REVIEWED By C. §. YoAKUM 


Those interested in human problems 
as they exhibit themselves in work and 
longings, will find this well written book 
packed full of thought. Mr. Fitch has 
shown unusual caution in stating the 
situations that picture industrial foment. 
This book, frankly a discussion of the un- 
rest phases, attempts to set out occasions 
for the development of group dissatisfac- 
tion and suspicion, though the author 
argues that these are by no means all that 
happen. Manyconciliatory situationsmay 
be found. He chooses to take the first 
group because they seem to have more 
influence ‘“‘beyond the limits of the estab- 
lishments actually involved.” (P. xi.) 

In view of this method of selection, the 
reader needs to exercise a caution and 
balance of his own. The theme is not 
intended to show the development of in- 
dustrial relations, but is, rather, a direct 
attempt to uncover existing evils, and to 
picture vividly conditions that actually 
prevent the more rapid spread of intelli- 
gent handling of these human relations. 
The reader is bound to supply for himself 
the understanding that progress is being 
made, as it is not the purpose of this 
volume to give all data necessary for such 
a view. 

The story is given in four divisions: 
unrest arising from economic conditions, 
unrest arising from the struggle, unrest 
and the government, and fundamental 
principles. Under the first division, hours 
of labor, the wage earner’s living, his in- 
come, and unemployment are the topics 
considered. In the second division, the 
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author attempts to interpret organized 
labor. Two chapters are given to a state- 
ment of methods used in active opposition 
to unions. In the foreword the author 
says, ‘‘I believe the basis of most of our 
social difficulties is not ill will, but ignor- 
ance.’”’ The theme of this division opens 
up an interesting speculation. The re- 
viewer is constrained to the belief that 
neither of the terms of the disjunction 
offer a real cause. There is evidenced in 
the whole story a back wash of individual 
and group desires, coupled with the very 
human difficulties of getting what one 
wants, to set aside either ill will or ig- 
norance as root causes of our social diffi- 
culties. There seems to be no royal road 
to any desired thing. But, however well 
we know this, we are often tempted to 
test it again. Imagine a group of indi- 
viduals who have no bias, no particular 
habits, but still retain desire; out of such 
might come progress without conflict. 

It is not our purpose to review this 
book in detail. It is well worth reading. 
No one in industry, executive, owner, or 
laborer, could fail to enjoy it. Further- 
more, there are various biases enough to 
enable any reader to determine his own. 
Too few books of this sort are written, 
especially by writers conversant with 
enough facts. 

After discussion of superficial -causes, 
the author proposes three primary bases 
for industrial unrest. ‘‘One concerns the 
relative interest of employer and employee 
in the ultimate product due to their co- 
operation. Another is the tendency in 
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modern industry toward specialization, 
with its resultant monotony. A third is 
the definitely restricted status of the wage 
earner.” At this point the reviewer may 
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well acknowledge that ignorance is prob- 
ably fundamental. Certainly these are 
not to be solved by conflict; rather by real 
and unbiased research. 


THE INTELLECTUAL WORKER AND HIS WORK 


By William Macdonald. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. Pp. 351 


REVIEWED BY MARGARET M. ALLTUCKER 


William Macdonald conceives labor as 
divided into two great classes: intellec- 
tual workers and manual workers. He 
defines the former as ‘‘all persons who are 
not capitalists or employers, or whose 
support is not derived from invested funds 
or the earnings of others; all whose work is 
not primarily manual, clerical, or routine; 
and all whose intellectual effort, whether 
narrow or extended, is not spent in the regu- 
lar production of a material product upon 
whose quantity or regularity, with or 
without consideration of the time involved, 
compensation is primarily based.”’ 

The author states the purpose of the 
book as follows: ‘‘To examine the nature 
of intellectual workers as an element in 
the economic organization of modern 
society, to point out the conditions under 
which intellectual work as a whole is per- 
formed and the actual status of intellec- 
tual workers in the economic groups which 
they naturally form, and to consider the 
methods by which the social interests of 
intellectual workers may be conserved and 
their economic position improved.”’ 

From the standpoint of economic or- 
ganization, it is the author’s viewpoint 
that the ‘‘intellectual worker is a laborer. 
He is an artisan engaged in the production 
of things which possess economic or social 
value. “Fashion, prejudice, or 
adventitious favoritism are often impor- 
tant factors in the sale of intellectual 
products,”’ hence the intellectual worker 
who lives by the rewards of his labor, is 
obliged to create something for which there 
is an economic demand. 

The author points out that ‘Many in- 
tellectual workers, however, devote them- 


selves to a particular task solely because 
of an inherent impulse to self-expression 
in that direction, irrespective uf any wage 
reward that their work may bring. Hence 
arise the well-known economic phenomena 
of persistent under-payment of certain 
forms of intellectual work.’’ 

Mr. Macdonald illustrates the precarious 
livelihood of many intellectual workers 
by the artist, who is limited in the sale of 
his work to the extent to which society, 
through the education of mind and taste, 
becomes conscious of beauty, and desires 
beautiful things. 

Financial hazards, misunderstanding, 
lack of appreciation of the general public, 
discouragements and the often limited 
opportunities for self-expression, as related 
to such intellectual workers as the drama- 
tist, the actor, the teacher, the research 
worker, the physician, the lawyer, and 
the minister are painted in somber colors. 
To offset these Mr. Macdonald points out 
that intellectual work affords opportunity, 
as mechanical labor in general does not, for 
individual publicity and distinction, and 
the striking success of the small minority 
of workers throws a glamor everywhere 
over the class as a whole. 

In discussing the administrative control 
of intellectual work, the author states: 
‘‘Where such control actually exists, it is 
not only as a rule unnecessary but is likely 
also to be pernicious. The in- 
tellectual worker—if he is to contribute 
to society any values that are worth while, 
must be left a free man and a free citizen 
in everything that does not concern the 
routine of his labor. 


“Intellectual work . is always 
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seeking better forms or methods, better 
application of accepted principles in the 
making of its product; and the sum of these 
advances in unnumbered lines is social 
progress. . . . . It is necessary to 
the welfare of society, therefore, that the 
place of the intellectual worker should be 
clearly established and the indispensable 
character of his work generally recognized.” 

Macdonald’s answer to the question, 
How can the intellectual group take its 
rightful place in present day industrial 
society, is organization of intellectual 
workers into a professional union. He 
would have all intellectual workers unite, 
for, according to him, the foundation of 
intellectual unionism is community of 
professional interest, not identity of pro- 
fessional performance. He argues fur- 
ther that every gain in professional soli- 
darity will enhance the true dignity and 
the economic attractiveness of professional 
work and raise the quality of the intellec- 
tual product. He urges solidarity of 
intellectual workers even to the point of 
national federation and international or- 
ganization for the defense and furtherance 
of intellectual interests as a whole and 
the expression of collective intellectual 
opinion. 

Those not in harmony with labor unions 
would probably not sympathize with ‘‘in- 
tellectual unions,’”’ nevertheless they would 
probably admit that Macdonald makes at 
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least a partial case for the need of some 
sort of united effort on the part of intel- 
lectual workers to improve their social 
and economic status. Too much emphasis, 
perhaps, is given to the obstacles which 
intellectual workers face and not enough 
to their rewards. The latter, compared 
with those received by manual laborers 
are in many instances greater if the plane 
of living is taken as the measure. Such 
questions as these also cross one’s mind: 
Would a union of intellectual workers 
strike, and as a result withhold ideas that 
might make for human progress, while 
their members were trying to get the rest 
of society to appreciate what they had 
previously done or proposed to do? Isn’t 
one of the chief joys of the intellectual 
worker, the giving to the world new ideas, 
and seeing those ideas take definite shape? 
One of his rewards is the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

Some would argue that the creative 
character of the work of intellectuals would 
itself work against the standardization 
which unionism often results in. Others 
would say that the years of obscurity, 
difficulty and lack of recognition that 
most young intellectual workers have to 
live through, offer opportunity for test- 
ing out their theories before they are 
generally accepted by society. And while 
truth may at first be rejected, even though 
it is crushed to earth it will rise again. 


GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS. VOLUME I. MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL TRAITS OF A THOUSAND GIFTED CHILDREN 


By Lewis M. Terman and others. 


Stanford University 


Press, 1925. Pp. xv + 648 


REVIEWED BY ARTHUR I. GATES 


In this volume Terman and his assist- 
ants have reported their findings concern- 
ing the present status of one thousand 
intellectually gifted children; a study made 
possible by appropriations of the Common- 
wealth Fund and the Thomas Welton 
Stanford Fund. As a contribution to 
our knowledge concerning youthful genius, 
it is without a rival; as a contribution to 


the science of measurement of intellectual 
and moral traits in general, it possesses 
marked significance; as an example of the 
utilization of rigid and appropriate tech- 
nique and of reserve and caution in inter- 
pretation, it is admirable. It is one of the 
most significant and useful books in the 
whole literature of mental measurement. 

A gifted child is defined as one which 
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earns an I.Q. of 130 or above. A thousand 
such children in California were found 
and intensively studied. The following 
data in whole or part were gathered con- 
cerning these children: vital statistics, 
results of 37 anthropometric measurements; 
extensive histories of health, physical 
defects and habits from birth; results of 
medical and physical examinations by 
physicians; school progress and educa- 
tional history; results of an elaborate 
series of tests of scholastic attainments; 
preferences for scholastic, occupational 
and other activities; extensive data on 
play interests, reading interests, intellec- 
tual, social and activity interests; objec- 
tive tests of character and personality 
traits; and ratings upon twenty-five physi- 
cal, mental, social and moral traits. Many 
of the tests, questionnaires and rating 
scales were devised specially for the pur- 
pose at hand. The examination of these 
children, together with the control group 
of unselected cases, was probably more 
extensive and objective than those usually 
conducted in the best equipped psycholog- 
ical clinics. 

The characteristics of the intellectually 
gifted children appear in the comparison 
with unselected children. The result is 
a complete demolition of time worn mis- 
conceptions of the constitution of budding 
genius. The intellectually superior child 
is not typically small, frail,unstable emo- 
tionally, unmoral or immoral, selfish, non- 
social, introspective, uninterested in nor- 
mal games and sports, snobbish, unre- 
spected by others of similar age, etc. On 
the contrary, he is a trifle superior in 
size and other physical traits and in robust- 
ness, somewhat more superior in moral 
and social traits and in general nervous 
stability, quite normal in play and in 
vocational, social and other interests. 
Such are the results of comparisons of 
the averages of the two groups which never- 
theless overlap greatly. Intellectual 
superiority is by no means incompatible 
with physical, moral and social deficien- 
cies, but the latter are more frequent 
among unselected children. ‘The gifted 
are not free from faults, and at least one 
out of every five has more of them than 
the average child of the general popula- 
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tion.’’ The deficiencies so often and co- 
piously attributed to the gifted arereally 
more prevalent among those less well en- 
dowed intellectually. 

Aside from the wealth of information 
concerning highly intelligent children, 
the study has produced other materials 
of great value. It has yielded a large 
number of new instruments—tests, rating 
scales, questionnaires—some of them in- 
genious, and most of them comprehensive 
and well conceived, and more objective 
than others previously available for ap- 
praising status in fields where the need 
has been specially acute. The investiga- 
tion produced, moreover, scores upon these 
instruments secured by a large group of 
representative children. As a standard of 
comparison the norms thus obtained are 
unequalled. The study yielded, also, 
many valuable items concerning experi- 
mental and statistical technique. Finally, 
the report includes considerable data 
which contribute to the solution of many 
general problems such as the differences in 
variability of the sexes in intellectual and 
other traits, differences due to race, imme- 
diate ancestry and environmental factors. 
If the projected follow-up studies are com- 
pleted—it will be little less than a calamity 
to the science of mental measurement if 
they are not—the contributing influences 
of heredity and environment in determin- 
ing intellectual status and achievement 
may be estimated more closely than is now 
possible. eG 

American education, philanthropy and 
society in general has given scant attention 
to the conservation and equipment of the 
exceptionally able children on the theory 
that they are able to take care of them- 
selves. Terman has, for many years, 
most actively and vigorously expounded 
the economic and social losses which such 
a policy entails. He has now produced a 
most substantial body of scientific evi- 
dence upon which to base the claim that 
the intellectually gifted merit special 
educational treatment and that society 
can scarcely afford to permit them to go 
without it. The present volume is an 
ample demonstration of the rare fitness 
of its author for further work in this 
field. 
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Analyzing Personality. Part I. GEorRGE 
C. BranpENBURG. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1925, Vol. 9, No. 2, 
pp. 139-155. 

A report of the first two of a series of 
experimental studies of personality, made 
in an attempt to answer such questions as, 
‘“‘What are the chances that the enthusias- 
tic and optimistic man will be sincere, 
sympathetic or broadminded? How far 
may we expect to find the individual with 
an outstanding personality possessing such 
traits as common sense, self-reliance, and 
originality? To what extent is a student’s 
grade determined by his personality? How 
far is a man’s income dependent upon his 
personality?”’ 

Discusses the meaning of the term 
personality, and the meaning and inter- 
relations of personality and character. 


The first study was an analysis of inter- 


ratings among aclass of students. Twenty- 
nine senior engineering students in a 
vocational psychology class at Purdue Uni- 
versity rated each other with respect to 
twenty-three personal and character traits, 
selected by the class from a list of some 
one hundred-fifty different traits assembled 
from various rating and personnel systems. 
These were selected as being the most im- 
portant ones for a good personality. Es- 
timates made by the students on the rating 
sheets were summarized so that each stu- 
dent received a final ranking in the group 
in each trait. Table I shows the inter- 
correlation among the twenty-three per- 
sonal traits as well as the correlation 
between each and the total personality as 
indicated by the final rank of the individ- 
ual in the various qualities. 

Concludes from this table that excellence 
of one’s personality is dependent on the 
various traits roughly in the degree indi- 
cated by the following classification: 
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Largely by: 
Accuracy in work 
Enthusiasm 
Aggressiveness 
Self-reliance 
Memory 
Popularity 
Motor ability 
Tact 
General ability 
Somewhat by: 
Reliability 
Coéperation 
Reasoning ability 
General information 
Originality 
Sympathy 
Speed in work 
Social and civic interest 
Address 
Sincerity 
Industry 
Slightly by: 
Neatness 
Appreciation of humor 
Moral habits 
In a similar manner the relationship of 
any given trait to each of the others is 
shown. Several minor facts that appear 
in the table are discussed. A check was 
made on this study by having each of a 
group of forty seniors submit a list of ten 
qualities which he found most attractive 
and agreeable in his instructors. A few 
days later he was asked to submit another 
list containing the ten most disagreeable 
qualities. Results show the same general 
arrangement of qualities with reference to 
the popularity of an instructor as does 
Table I with relation to popularity in 
general. 
It is apparent from both sets of data 
that such qualities as intellectuality, moral 
habits, industry and neatness have little 
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to do with one’s popularity, while con- 
sideration for and sympathy with others, 
courtesy, a codperative spirit, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, fairness and reliability are 
the traits which are most likely to make 
one a favorite with associates. 

A year later a second study was made 
using only nine traits somewhat more 
inclusive than the former. Results show 
a general trend very similar to the previous 
study. 

In order to determine the relation of 
personality to intelligence each of the two 
groups of students were given the Army 
Alpha test, and the results correlated with 
the total personality ratings. Coefficients 
were: Group I, 0.51, Group II, 0.34. 

With reference to the relationship of 
personality and school grades, the various 
traits for Group I were correlated with 
grades and it is shown that the instructor 
is not very susceptible in his grading to 
the diplomatic endeavors of students. 
Reasoning ability, -self-reliance, an indus- 
trious spirit, etc., are essential to the 
securing of good grades. 

The article is to be continued and will 
give the progress that has been made in 
the direction of studying the performance 
of men in business and professional life. 


The Clinical Viewpoint iu Vocational 
Selection. Morris 8. Vireves. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, June, 1925, Vol. 
9, No. 2, pp. 131-138. 

Deplores the great reliance so often 
placed on results secured from purely statis- 
tical interpretation of objective test scores 
by some clerk of the employment office, 
and urges the adoption of a clinical view- 
point in testing applicants for jobs so that 
interpretation shall be done by one trained 
in psychological theory and knowledge of 
human behavior rather than by a technical 
assistant. 

So often when some psychological tests 
are desired to help solve a problem in in- 
dustry it is demanded that they be admin- 
istered and interpreted by a clerk in the 
employment office. This limitation has in 
reality been established by vocational 
psychologists themselves, not only in 
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technical articles but time and again in 
advertising announcements. 

Insistence on this point of view is based 
upon three assumptions: 

1. Statistical. Test scores are consid- 
ered the known variable from which voca- 
tional success may be predicted, based on 
known relationships of test scores with 
vocational success. 

2. Industry is not yet ready to pay the 
cost of a more refined and detailed method. 

3. The relative unimportance of the indi- 
vidual worker in industry. This is not so 
often recognized by workers in this field. 

Challenges the first by stating that there 
is always a qualitative aspect of mental 
analysis along with quantitative measure- 
ments. A clinical psychologist is in much 
the same position as a physician making a 
diagnosis—he receives reports and tests 
from assistants but reserves interpretation 
for himself. The statistical point of view 
has dominated but in the cause of greater 
scientific accuracy in vocational selection 
it must be supplemented by a clinical point 
of view. The second assumption is, per- 
haps, justified by fact, but industry must 
be educated to the value of careful work 
in the case of the jobs which cannot be 
filled by statistical interpretation of results 
alone. And thirdly, a selective process 
which fails to give adequate consideration 
to the well-being and interest of the indi- 
vidual is, in comparison to the European 
viewpoint, shamefully behind. |. 

Discusses a reconsideration of the place 
of the psychologist in industry. The 
statistical viewpoint makes place for a 
‘‘psychotechnician,”’ a worker with a min- 
imum training in psychology, and a max- 
imum training in statistics. He under- 
stands tests, but need know nothing at all 
of clinical observation and interpretation 
of performance. If the clinical point of 
view is to affect vocational selection he 
must be a psychologist, trained in psycho- 
logical theory and method as well as in 
statistics, and he must function in the . 
examination of applicants, applying his 
experience to the analysis of performance 
and thus aiding in deciding whether an 
applicant should be employed. 
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Occupational Material Needed by the Teach- 
ers and Use to be Made of It. Ciro 
MourtTLanp. Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, May, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 8, pp. 262- 
268. 

Gives an outline list of the occupational 
source material for teachers’ and pupils’ 
use, and discusses the most practicable 
plans to make it available for effective and 
satisfactory counseling. 

Considers the use of occupational 
material from the standpoint of subject 
matter, and from the standpoint of the use 
pupils will make of it. Applications of 
occupational materials are needed in every 
situation, but not all the material may be 
used with any one group or individual, and 
the same method will not apply equally 
well in all instances. What is used and the 
way it is used must be determined by the 
pupils’ interests and abilities, their poten- 
tialities and their immediate and future 
needs. Discusses examples of several dif- 
ferent cases. 

Urges that occupational study must be 
made a continuous process, and gives some 
suggestions to induce teachers to keep up- 
to-date with progress and change in indus- 
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trial and commercial life so that occupa- 
tional instruction will be satisfactory. 


The Hosiery Industry. Ruta J.Wooprvurr. 
The White-Williams Foundation, Bulle- 
tin Series No. 5, April, 1925, pp. 45. 
Presents a study of the hosiery industry 

and analyzes hosiery occupations, in order, 

(1) to aid junior workers entering textile 

employment, (2) to be of service to place- 

ment workers, (3) to assist those who pre- 
pare courses of study in textiles. 

Part I outlines the nature and impor- 
tance of hosiery manufacture, including 
such topics as, history of knitting, allied 
industries, importance of the industry in 
Philadelphia, capitalization, ete. Part II 
describes opportunities for employment 
and instruction, and Part III discusses 
working conditions, wages, advantages 
and disadvantages of hosiery occupations, 
trade conditions, etc. Part IV gives job 
analyses for each of the principal occupa- 
tions in the making of hosiery, the topics 
considered for each being, (1) tasks, materi- 
als and equipment, (2) output, (3) skill 
and ability required, (4) strain and 
hazard. 











PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
Activities of Member Organizations 


Under this caption we shall print from 
time to time brief statements from corporate 
members of Personnel Research Federation. 
Researches within the field of personnel, 
published within the year, will be listed and 
attention called to investigations in prog- 
ress, or completed but not yet published. 
Mention will also be made of activities 
likely to be of interest to members, having 
to do with placement, guidance, training, 
industrial relations, fatigue, hygiene, 
safety, and other phases of the broad sub- 
ject of ‘‘the study of man in relation to his 
occupations and his education therefor.”’ 
Suggestions regarding investigations which 
are needed but not as yet undertaken, and 
requests for collaboration, may also appear 
in these news notes of activities of federated 
agencies. 

The first member organizations to report 
in this way are the National Research 
Council, the Engineering Foundation, the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 


National Research Council 


Professor R. 8. Woodworth, Chairman 
of the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council 
during the year 1924-25 and its representa- 
tive in Personnel Research Federation, 
reports the following personnel enterprises 
now being carried on under the Council’s 
auspices: 

1. A Committee on Personnel Research, 
under the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, is engaged at present chiefly in 
the preparation and evaluation of tests for 
entering college Freshmen. These tests 


are published and distributed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education of Washington, 
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D.C. Many thousands of the first edition 
of them were used in colleges throughout 
the country last fall, and a second edition 
is now being distributed for similar use. 
These tests represent a codperative enter- 
prise of psychologists in several colleges 
who have been engaged in this work for a 
number of years, and whose efforts are 
being pooled through the medium of this 
Committee. A grant from the Common- 
wealth Fund has made possible statistical 
treatment and evaluation of the returns 
from last year’s tests. 

2. A Committee on College Student 
Personnel, with Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
as Chairman, has developed plans for inter- 
collegiate coéperation in studies of the em- 
ployment situation as it concerns college 
graduates, and vocational and educational 
advice to students. 

3. Several of the research projects being 
carried on by the Committee on Scientific 
Study of Human Migrations, are personnel 
studies in effect, notably Brigham’s effort 
at internationalizing of intelligence tests, 
Elliott and Paterson’s study of tests for 
manual ability, and Yoakum’s study of 
personality traits. These studies have been 
going on for two years, and it is expected 
that definite results will soon be forth- 
coming. 

4. The National Intelligence Tests con- 
tinue to be much used, and a second form 
of the tests is now about ready for dis- 
tribution. 

5. The Committee on the Psychology of 
the Highway has a subcommittee on Tests 
for Drivers, which is making considerable 
progress in developing test methods for the 
selection of taxicab drivers, and also for the 
licensing of drivers by public authorities. 

6. The National Research Council is 
represented on the Advisory Board of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 
Two sorts of studies are prosecuted by this 























Bureau: the preparation of standardized 
tests for various classer of positions in the 
public service (state and municipal), and 
the examination and evaluation of classifi- 


cation systems, compensation systems, 
rating systems, systems of records, and 
other elements of personnel administration, 
especially as they concern civil service 
authorities. 


Engineering Foundation 


As Secretary, and later as Vice-president 
of Personnel Research Federation, Alfred D. 
Flinn, Director of Engineering Foundation, 
has personally been largely instrumental 
in the Federation’s successful development 
and progress. He reports for Engineering 
Foundation that the interest of engineers 
in personnel research is being furthered 
through the printing of items concerning 
activities of Personnel Research Federation 
in the publications of the American Societies 
of Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Me- 
chanical, and Electrical Engineers. 


American Federation of Labor 


For the American Federation of Labor, 
its Secretary, Frank Morrison, reports 
informally as follows: 

‘‘As you know, the Federation consists of 
one hundred and eight national and inter- 
national organizations. We have not ar- 
‘ranged at the present time for regular 
channels for receiving information of re- 
search undertakings inaugurated by these 
different organizations. The resources of 
our Federation have not permitted us to 
make provision for a research department 
as yet. 

“Such inquiries as we have conducted 
have been generally for the purpose of 
dealing with a specific problem and not 
many of these have been in the field of 
personnel relations. However, some of our 
assistants in the office have, in addition to 
their other work, been trying to get to- 
gether data on a few specific subjects. 
Among them are labor banks, company 
unions, employee insurance, investments 
for workers. We have, of course, been 
interested in establishing codperative re- 
lations between employers and employees. 
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Recently we published a pamphlet on 
‘Union-Management Coéperation.' 

“Our A. F. of L. Committee on Education 
has: been gathering information on appren- 
tice training by our various locals, but has 
not as yet got together a complete file of 
material. This work will be continued. 
A number of our unions are interested in 
industrial hygiene and we have been giving 
some thought as tu how to promote better 
health conditions for our workers. We 
would be glad ofall possible assistance along 
this line. 

‘“‘As I am writing this letter only a day 
before going down to Atlantic City to 
attend our annual convention you can well 
understand that I have not the time for 
detailed memorandum now. However, I 
am interested in the work of the Federation 
and hope to give substantial codperative 
service.” 


Harvard University Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Graduate School of 
Education 


Dr. John M. Brewer, Director of the 
Bureau, writes that during the past college 
year a group of advanced students at the 
Graduate School of Education made a col- 
lection of cases in educational and voca- 
tional guidance.. About 150 cases were col- 
lected, written up, and furnished with 
questions for discussion, and to this col- 
lection have been added an introduction on 
the use of the case method and certain other 
matters useful for class discussions. This 
book is now in the press with Ginn and 
Company. 

During the year Dr. Lewis A. Maverick 
completed a study entitled ‘“The Vocational 
Guidance of College Students.”” Dr. Henry 
J. Doermann completed his study ‘‘The 
Orientation of the College Freshman.” 
And Dr. William T. Hodges completed 
“Student Accounting in Six Virginia Col- 
Jeges.”? As yet no provision has been made 
for the publication of these dissertations. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONSERVATION 


The following statement regarding the 
movement for conserving the health of in- 
dustrial workers was prepared by Helena 
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Lorenz Williams of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

Tuberculosis in industry is decreasing. 
The death rate during the past 20 years 
from this disease for the entire country has 
been reduced by one-half. A part of this 
gain at least, may fairly be attributed to the 
sunlight factories, exhaust fans, dust- 
protecting masks and other health meas- 
ures, which have become common-places in 
industry. Yet physicians and health work- 
ers still urge employers to install further 
protecting measures for working men and 
women. And many employers are ques- 
tioning whether the expense of such equip- 
ment is really justified as a sound business 
investment. 

It requires careful consideration of the 
studies which industrial physicians and life 
insurance company statisticians have made 
of tuberculosis incidence, to understand 
the uses of what is known as “industrial 
medicine.’”” The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, for example, has found that 
more men than women die of tuberculosis 
after the age of 25. They infer from this 
that the higher death rate for men is due to 
industrial strain, as after the age of 25, 
women for the most part are employed in 
the more sheltered occupations of the home. 
To substantiate this, they point to the 
figures of the war when large numbers of 
women entered the industrial field and the 
tuberculosis rate among them rose suddenly 
and stayed up until the wartime occupa- 
tions were discontinued. This would seem 
to indicate that the wear and tear of daily 
industrial labor constitutes a strain hazard- 
ous to health. 

The labor turnover and loss of time 
through illness still create a considerable 
loss to most employers of labor. To prevent 
this loss, and experts maintain that it is 
preventable, large industrial plants such as 
the New York Telephone Company, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, have 
installed departments of preventive medi- 
cine for their workers. In these all sorts of 
diseases are diagnosed and treated, their 
greatest efforts, however, being sometimes 
centered on tuberculosis prevention. This 
is thoroughly logical, for wholesome food, 


fresh air, exercise and sufficient rest, still 
the most reliable preventives as well as 
treatment for tuberculosis, also build up the 
physical resistance so that it can throw off 
almost any other kind of germ. 

Most to be reckoned with as hazards to 
the health of workmen are the dust hazard, 
impure air and over-fatigue. The problem 
of undernourishment, too, is a serious one. 
To illustrate the latter, it was observed in 
the plant of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany that a number of girls fainted every 
day, thereby causing a considerable loss of 
time. By making a chart, the medical 
director discovered that the amount of the 
girls’ output was upgrade for the first few 
hours of the day when it reached its peak, 
and that from then on it receded until the 
noon hour. After luncheon there was an- 
other rise, although it never reached the 
mid-morning peak, and after 3:00 p.m. the 
output began to fall with increasing rapid- 
ity until closing time. The theory of the 
medical doctor was that the slump might 
be due to insufficient feeding. The girls 
employed in this plant often travel far to 
work, they must be at their desks at 8:00 
o’clock and, consequently, it was believed 
that they gave but little attention to their 
breakfasts. About 600 girls were put on a 
feeding of malted milk. All who seemed to 
need it were given a 12-ounce glass of double 
strength at 10:30 in the morning and again 
at 3:00 in the afternoon. The “faints 
stopped as if a miracle had been per- 
formed.”’ The least gain in weight among 
the ‘‘patients’’ was 10 and the most 28 
pounds. 

Such an experience proves that the physi- 
cal appraisal of working men and women 
gives the employer important knowledge of 
the strength of his force. It also helps him 
to correct easily remedied defects. An 
example of the latter occurred in a rubber 
footwear factory where, to the great annoy- 
ance of the manufacturer, imperfect work 
was going out to the trade. The eyesight 
of the inspecting force was checked up. It 
revealed the astonishing fact that 20 per 
cent of the group had such defective vision 
that they were useless in this particular 
work. After the proper corrective measures 
had been made, the quality of that firm’s 
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product was quickly restored to its old level. 
A large shoe manufacturing company in the 
Middle West introduced a medical service 
into its plant of 2000 employees. Within 
one year 28 active cases of tuberculosis 
including the works manager had been 
discovered and removed for proper 
treatment. 

Industrial health work is being recog- 
nized more and more as a paying business 
investment. According to Frank L. Rector, 
M.D., Secretary, Conference Board of 
Physicians in Industry, New York City, 
‘‘The gains in improved morale and continu- 
ity of employment, to say nothing of the 
humanitarian questions involved, make it a 
profitable investment.” 

It is one of the aims of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
organizations to educate working men and 
women in the rules of healthful living, 
thereby making them not only happier but 
better producers. In order to further this 
campaign of education, the annual sale of 
Christmas seals is held throughout the 
country in December. 


YEAR’S GAINS IN LABOR LAWS TO PROTECT 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Laws enacted in more than a score of 
states in 1925 to protect the safety, health 
and efficiency of labor include important 
improvements in workmen’s accident com- 
pensation legislation, in safeguarding coal 
mines against coal dust explosions, and in 
relief of old age dependency, according to 
an annual summary issued by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 

According to John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the association, ‘“‘This year’s grist of 
protective labor laws is mainly the im- 
provement of existing legislation in the 
direction of greater liberality and uniform- 
ity rather than the adoption of new laws. 
Arizona replaced her old compensation 
law with a new and excellent act which, 
however, will not go into effect unless 
ratified in a popular referendum. Missouri 
enacted a compensation law but a powerful 
element in the labor movement has held 
up an otherwise liberal act by invoking a 
referendum to be held next year, for the 
publicly announced reason that it did not 
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provide for insurance in an exclusive state 
fund. Many states, particularly New 
York, Illinois and New Jersey, strengthened 
their compensation laws. Three states 
provided for rock dusting coal mines to 
prevent disasters due to coal dust explo- 
sions. Wisconsin adopted an old age 
pension law and Nevada replaced her earlier 
act with a new one, while in California the 
governor vetoed an old age pension bill 
that had passed the legislature. Six addi- 
tional states came into line for federal-state 
coéperation in rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples and in maternity care.” 


Social insurance 


The enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in 1925 by Arizona and Missouri, 
if ratified by referendum vote, will leave 
only five states and the District of Colum- 
bia remaining without compensation laws, 
according to the Association’s summary. 
The Fitzgerald bill to extend this protec- 
tion to private employees in the District 
is still pending. New Jersey reduced the 
“waiting period,’ after an injury before 
payment begins, to seven days, making a 
total of thirty-seven compensation acts 
which conform to the standard of the 
Association for Labor Legislation for 
greater uniformity in state laws. New 
York provided that compensation awards 
bear interest from thirty days after they 
are made until paid, in order to prevent 
hardships due to delayed payments, and 
voted increased appropriations to secure 
more effective administration of the law. 
Illinois extended the coverage of her com- 
pensation act and increased the benefits 
in certain cases. Compensation acts were 
amended in West Virginia, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, 
Oregon, Illinois, Utah, Iowa, Vermont, 
Idaho, Maine, and Indiana, and extensive 
administrative changes were made in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and North Dakota. 


Vocational rehabilitation 


Colorado, New Hampshire and Okla- 
homa accepted the provisions of the federal 
act for rehabilitation of industrial crip- 
ples, making a total of forty-one states 
that have taken this action for federal- 
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state codperation in restoring maimed 
workers to useful, self-supporting jobs. 
New York broadened her provisions for 
maintaining needy cripples while being 
rehabilitated. 


Coal mine safety 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming provided for sprinkling bituminous 
mines with rock dust to prevent coal dust 
explosions and otherwise strengthened 
their regulations for coal mine safety. The 
important rock dusting safeguard, which 
was adopted by Utah in 1924, aims to do 
away with fatal disasters. Congress finally 
authorized the printing of the report of 
the late United States Coal Commission 
which will make important facts on mine 
safety available to the public. 


Old age dependency 


In addition to the adoption of old age 
pension legislation in Wisconsin and 
Nevada, Pennsylvania took steps looking 
to a new act. The Pennsylvania old age 
assistance law of 1923 was held invalid 
because of a unique provision of the state 
constitution. The 1925 legislature created 
a@ new commission to make further study 
and passed a bill proposing an amendment 
to remove the obstructing provision from 
the constitution. Old age pension bills 
were introduced in more than a dozen states 
and passed one house in Indiana and New 
Jersey. Investigating commissions were 
created in Colorado and Minnesota. A 
preliminary report was made by the existing 
Massachusetts commission, and in Indiana 
a legislative commission reported in favor 
of statewide old age pensions. 


Women and children 


Rhode Island, Vermont and Hawaii 
accepted federal-state codperation under 
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the Sheppard-Towner act for protection of 
maternity and infancy, making forty-three 
states and Hawaii in all that have taken 
this action. In Wisconsin a new minimum 
wage law was enacted which, in view of the 
generally disastrous effects among the 
states of the United States Supreme Court 
decision in the District of Columbia case, 
is significant as indicating a determination 
to meet the court’s opinion but at the same 
time get results. Despite widespread in- 
sistence during the year upon state rather 
than federal action against child labor, 
only nine states passed bills relating to the 
employment of children and in five states 
bills to raise standards of child labor laws 
were rejected. 
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Labor disputes 


The most important action of the year 
with respect to labor disputes is the law 
enacted in Illinois prohibiting the issuance 
of injunctions against peaceful persuasion 
during strikes. The constitutionality of 
this act has recently been upheld by the 
Superior Court. New Jersey enacted a 
law permitting judges, in their discretion, 
to grant jury trials in injunction cases. 


REORGANIZATION OF TEACHER TRAINING 
COURSES at 


The Commonwealth Fund has contrib- 
uted $12,000 as an initial appropriation 
for the reorganization of teacher training 
courses under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Charters. The first year will be spent in 
making a master list of the duties of 
teachers. Already 20,000 blanks have been 
sent to teachers asking them to list their 
duties. This will form the basis for an 
intensive study of duties during the coming 
year by the staff at the University of 
Chicago. 
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